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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, ore five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the town, twenty 
miles along the cart-road. 

Today Ephraim Crosby's grandchildren still live in the home- 
stead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat. They have at their call the assistance and 
services of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 

Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 
and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 
of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 
all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors. 


re TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


% ‘BELL SYSTEM 
aw] One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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ivers of blood have fed the 
violets blue 


And azure skies have stormed 
and fed the thunder 
And virtue parted souls in love 
asunder 
And all enchantments have proved 
blessings too. 


Out of her window leaned Schehera- 
zade; 

She leaned her.cheek upon her slender 
hand. 

Upon it rubies clustered 

And diamonds were mustered, 

Snatched from the bruised hearts of 
many a land. 

A sunset hour she sat and watched 
the sand 

And ruminated on a tale to tell her 
lord. 

Mem’ry and fancy played this game 
with her, 

And yet the prize was only life in 


death. 

“T can hold lust in check with magic 
words,” 

Her thin, hot lips then uttered, “Lust 
for blood 


Of ladies beautiful and innocent of all 

Save charm, and their charms fail 
where mine succeeds,— 

My lord in thrall to weak Schehera- 
zade.” 


A thousand mornings had she found 
release, 

Only to dread the coming on of night. 

Night-time brought rest to others, 

But she must rouse her mother’s 

Wit. Kneel before Schahriar and 
earn the right 

To tell another tale; see one more day 
the light. 

Some of those fair and fated maids 
she’d known 

Whom Schahriar had called Sultana 
once. 

They had been lovely, yielding, tender, 
kind. 

With gorgeous robes and jeweled hair 
were decked. 

They had laid all the traps to charm, 

entice— 

In vain; the sword, the Sultan’s rival, 
ravished all. 

She came with art that conquers con- 
querors, 

And built a bridge o’er peril of winged 

words 

And with a weightless ransom won a 

day’s release. 
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By 


A thousand nights had come with 
treacherous dark, 


And leaving twilight cool to’ Schah- 
riar’s glaring hall, 

A gay procession wound. 

While drums and tabors sound 


And cymbols’ clash is heard, her foot- 
steps fall, 
As firm, as soft. Yet, as she waits 


the call, 

Her heart beats wildly—Oh, to leave 
it all! 

Oh, to be back in Cashmere’s peace- 
ful vale, 


To see again the rosebuds, hear the 
birds, 

A thoughtless child within her father’s 
house, 

Before that stormy night in March—a 

thousand years 

(So seemed the thousand nights) ago 
when life began. 

“Scheherazade, enter!” heralds blared. 

Like a gold river she swept in to 
him— 

And found the hall a place of treach- 
erous dark. 


“Lights, lights, my lord,” then cried 
Scheherazade, 

“T tell not tales in darkness to a king. 

What is this gloomy jest?” 

“Lady, I stand confessed.” 

He knelt amidst the torches glim- 
mering. 

“I meet defeat. Your magic conquer- 
ing. 

I think no more of how your blood 
would stain 

Crimson the marble dais of the 
throne; 

The vintage of your mind is redder 
wine, 

I drink it at your bounty in that land 

Where I am subject and you reign su- 


preme. 

’Tis strange to me—the kingdom of 
the mind. 

You have a certain wisdom of the 
heart. 


The mistress of such golden qualities 
Is the king’s joy for aye, Schehera- 
zade.” 


SCHEHERAZADE ] 









HE cast her golden robe and 
stood in rose. 
Then Schahriar came toward 


her in surprise: 

And you are beautiful, 

As well as dutiful. 

A thousand days, and you were true, 

my prize, 

The nightingale’s chaunt from the 
rose doth rise.” 

He bent to lift her veil and kiss her 
lips. 

She raised her slender hand. “My 
mind,” she said, 

“Rules rose and gold. I pray you spare 

me not 

For beauty. That will fade.” Into 
his face 

There came a look not seen there once 
before. 

It told that love had conquered love 
of power. 

“Sultana, all in all I am your slave, 

And I would give you throne and 
crown and heart. 

I love you, dear, my queen of gold 
and rose. 


There stood a gay pavilion in the 
garden 

Decked with all hues; furnished with 
all delights. 

Around it trees were singing, 

And roses perfume flinging. 

Here can Scheherazad’ forget those 


nights. 

She and her lord now gaze upon these 
sights ; 

They pace together in the garden’s 
close, 

And in the tent they find a feast all 
spread: 

Ripe oranges are piled upon dark 
leaves, 

And there are silver cups and purple 


grapes. 


A rippling stream’s monotony is heard, 


And far off music as of heavenly 
spheres. 

She lives the day in pomp and victory. 

The ‘thousand tales and one are told, 


and now 

The sequel starts, prologue to Para- 
dise. 

Can Paradise be fairer? Yes, for 
there 


The enchantress needs not the en- 
chanted’s aid, 

But here she finds it very sweet to 
sleep 

Wrapped in the power and potency of 
kings. 

The stars all night smile peace upon 
the garden. 

—Joyce E. Lobner. 
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Old 


} & THE window of the Public 
Library at West Tisbury, on 
the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, two marble gravestones catch 
the eye of the visitor. If you have 
never been there before you will doubt- 
less stop to glance, then to enquire 
who might have been “Ada Queetie”, 
and who “Beauty Linna’’, and who in 
the name of strange nomenclature, 
“Tweedle Tedel Bebbee Pinky.” 

The librarian can tell you that they 
are two of the headstones that old 
Nancy Luce erected in memory of her 
hens, when they died, fifty years ago. 
But the story of old Nancy and why 
she erected marble headstones over 
dead hens is told fragmentarily now- 
adays, and the tradition of the old 
woman once called “The Madonna of 
the Hens” is seldom recalled. 

Fifty years ago Nancy Luce was 
one of the best-known of Vineyard 
characters. Her house, with its high- 
fenced enclosure nearby, was one of 
the sights of the island, and visitors 
of those days were always treated to 
a call on Nancy and her hens. The 
little island off the Massachusetts 
coast is more popular than ever with 
summer visitors, but the story of old 
Nancy is seldom told to today’s gen- 
erations of “off-island’’ summer folk. 

Nancy in the old days was a pic- 
turesque figure. She wrote a volume 
of poetry about her hens. She coun- 
selled careful treatment of all dumb 
animals, and in her old age lived on 
almost nothing because she would 
touch neither meat nor eggs. 

She literally lived for and among 
her feathered pets. They were more 
to her than any of the human folk who 
came to stare at and question her. She 
named them all, and each hen had not 
one but two or three names. A con- 
temporary writer refers to their 
lengthy nomenclature as “reminiscent 
of the christening of an Infanta.” Sick 
and ailing herself in her latter years, 
her. first-thought-was-always for her 
tame flock. When they were decently 
interred and their graves marked, her 
chief worry was lest their bones be 


Nancy of Tisbury 


By CLARA SHARPE HOUGH 


desecrated and _ their headstones 
marred. Truly here is a unique story. 

Nancy was born in August, 1821, 
of an old and honored Vineyard 
family. The name of Luce, from the 
earliest history of Martha’s Vineyard 
to the present, has been connected with 
the island’s best tradition. There are 
various branches of the family, and 
the name is a respected one both on 
and off the island. 


F NANCY'S girlhood little can be 

discovered. It is said she was 
once a lively and lovely country-bred 
maiden. She may have been a belle 
of island society in 1840 or there- 
abouts. Tradition calls her an accom- 
plished horsewoman. Tradition has it 
also that she was blighted in love in 
her youth, and retired to solitude to 
signify her renunciation of the rest 
of the world. Another version is that 
after the death in quick succession of 
all her near relatives, she shut herself 
up alone, and that her first companion 
in her loneliness was a goat. She kept 
the animal as a pet until its death, 
when, after extravagant mourning, 
she found solace in her hens. 

The gap of years between her youth 
and her old age is not bridged. She 
must gradually have grown more and 
more eccentric, more and more devot- 
ed to the little feathered family that 
meant more to her than any human 
companionship. The oldest inhabitants 
of the Vineyard cannot recall that 
Nancy Luce was ever anything but 
“peculiar”—a grave offense in a coun- 
try community. 

She grew to be an authority on the 
likes and dislikes, the ailments and 
cures of poultry. People must have 
come to her for advice about their own 
barnyard flocks. Presently she began 
sending contributions to the Vineyard 
Gazette, the island’s weekly newspaper, 
quaint-recipes for the ills of hens, sug- 
gestions for their comfort, adjurations 
to treat them with kindliness and af- 
fection. 


The issue of January 25, 1861, con- 
tains an editorial entitled “The Evil 
that is Upon Us,” which, bewailing 
the wicked stubbornness of the south- 
ern representatives in Congress, urges 
that a discussion of the subject of the 
emancipation of the slaves “kindly and 
intelligently,” with “southern Chris- 
tians who know more than we do of 
the matter,” might prevent the horror 
of a civil war. On the same page is 
a contribution signed Nancy Luce, 
which reads: 

Mr. 

I send you a piece for you to put 
in your paper if you please, without 
charging it to me. 

My pullets commenced laying 4 
months of age. My bantie sort lay as 
well in winter as they do in summer. 
They must have good fine meal scalded 
with milk, and warm bread made of 
milk and good southern corn, and warm 
milk to drink in winter, and a 
warm clean house. Take good care of 
your hens, or you can’t have eggs. In 
summer they must have good southern 
corn, and good fine meal scalded with 
milk, and eat it cold. Be good to your 
hens, and not cruel. Consider how you 
would feel, if you could not help your- 
selves, and folks was cruel to you and 
let you suffer. I have kept about 8 
hens, which laying rising 1500 eggs a 
year. 


Editor : 


The interest that was developed in 
her unique life until people from all 
parts of the country visited her home 
and wrote about her was roused first 
in Rodolphus W. Crocker, of Vine- 
yard Haven. Mr. Crocker was a stage- 
coach driver, and his business took 
him to all parts of the island. He 
saw Nancy frequently, noticed her pe- 
culiarities, presently he began to tell 
others of her. His friends began to 
go to the little gray house up-island to 
see the Lady of the Hens. Almost 
overnight the pathetic and lonely little 
woman was a figure on the island. 

Tourists were taken to see her as 
one of the sights of the resort. Her 
fame spread beyond the confines of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Pictures of her 
and of her-home~begatr’ to adorn the 
guide-books. Mr. Crocker and his 
brother stage-drivers (spiritual fath- 
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ers of today’s cheery holdup-men pre- 
siding over taxi-meters) coined reve- 
nue from the curiosity of the visitors. 

Nancy presently saw that she too 
could get some return for all the star- 
ing she underwent. She began to sell 
her photograph and the pamphlets 
containing instruction on the care of 
hens, and some of her own remarkable 
poetry, some of which is extant today, 
printed in West Tisbury in 1871. 

She never welcomed the visitors, 
even after she recognized the advan- 
tage of her publicity and began selling 
her pamphlets. The famous graveyard 
of the hens was guarded by a high 
board fence with three rows of ,nails 
pointing upward around the top. Boys 
were probably the worst predators she 
feared, but they doubtless annoyed 
her almost to the point of persecution, 
for the poor old woman seems to have 
suffered a sort of persecution mania 
before her death. 

Through her writings the note of 
her own physical suffering sounds over 
and over. She was in poor health 
some years before she died, and she 
speaks of her illness with stoic patience 
and resignation. Her own pains did 
not rouse her to a pitch of indignation 
as did the bare idea of harm coming 
to her pets. 

On a hand-ruled paper, preserved 
today by a collector of Vineyard an- 
tiques, Nancy printed in even, clear 
characters, a long poem entitled “Sick- 
ness”. It begins: 

“I cannot endure my hard fortune, 

To undergo sickness so long, 

And cannot ride to have comfort, 

I want comfort as much as others. 

I cannot walk, not stur, but a few 


minutes, 
It hurts me so bad.” 


But a few lines further on she says: 


“I milk my cow, I care for my hens, 
I cannot live without cow and hens.” 


The letters are shaded and decorat- 
ed with dots and lines in artistic curves 
that remind one of hand-illuminated 
manuscript. A hymn-book, printed 
in 1818, has its yellowed fly-leaves 
closely written in the fine sloping hand 
that girls were taught a hundred years 
ago. The clearness testifies to Nancy's 
eyesight. Though the verses deal 
mostly with Nancy’s own illness and 
pain, one illuminating page reads: 

“Good behavior of foreign folks 

From camp-meeting. 

They behaved well, 


And they bought books off me, 
I cannot live without them.” 


To this day the old camp-meeting 
ground on the Vineyard is the scene 
of religious revival each summer. 
Fifty years ago the coming of the 
camp-meeting was looked forward to 
all through the winter. It was the big 
social occasion of the year, when the 
biggest crowds were on the island. 


Nancy’s seal of approval stamps the 
“foreign folks”, which meant to her 
anyone not a dweller on the little 
island. 

Considerable imagination must have 
been exercised in naming the beloved 


hens. Among the names we find Tee- 
die Tanie, Joatia Jolota, Meleenie 
Otanie, and many equally quaint 


blending of syllables. 


pea LINNA and Ada Queetie, 
the “banties” so often referred to 
in Nancy’s writing, shared a grave- 
stone, as they seem to have shared a 
place in their mistress’ heart. Of 
Ada Queetie Nancy wrote in.one of 
her slender volumes: 


“She could do 54 wonderful cunning 
things. 

Poor Sissy could do 39, 

They would do part of them without 


telling, 
And do all the rest of them with telling.” 


“Sissy” doubtless was Beauty Linna, 
the other “bantie’’. But of all the hens 
the favorite was Tweedle Tedel Beb- 
bee Pinky. It was Pinky’s death that 
inspired a long elegy, beginning: 

“Poor Pinky, that dear little heart, 

She is gone, sore broke in her, 

Died in distress, poor little heart, 

O it was heart-rending. 


O sick I do feel ever since, 
I am left broken-hearted, 
She was my own heart within me, 
She had more than common wit.” 
Of the 27 stanzas that follow, one 
sheds light on the character of the de- 
parted : 
“O dreadful melancholy do I feel for my 
dear, 
She laid eggs until three days before her 
death, 
She laid the most eggs, this four years 
round, 
Than any hen I have on earth.” 


The gravestone records that Pinky 
lived to the ripe age of nine years. 

These pets are said to have lived in 
the cellar, where each one had its own 
box, curtained decently with calico. 
But the beloved Pinky (whose full 
name, please recall, was Tweedle Te- 
del Bebbee Pinky) had her own snug 
nest on the hearth in Nancy's bed- 
room. 

When she had her photograph taken 
for her pamphlets she wore an old- 
fashioned gown of printed silk, with a 
little apron and cap to match, and a 
string of gold beads around her neck. 
Of course a hen was in the picture, 
clasped with just the amount of affec- 
tion and nonchalance with which a 
rotogravure belle clasps a Pekinese to- 
day. 

In her later years she did not dress 
so tastefully. A visitor to her house 
in the last years of her life describes 
her thus in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly : 

“An old tester bedstead and a mas- 
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sive mahogany bureau seem to glower 
at us from behind her; a _ heavily- 
beamed and smoke-darkened ceiling 
frowns from overhead; and a broad, 
paneled chimney-piece forms the pros- 
pect upon which her gaze is bent rather 
than on us. Whenever her glance 
does turn upon us we meet it with a 
thrill—a thrill at first of repulsion, 
then of eeriness; next pity half-blots 
out both sensations, but not wholly, 
for she is a grotesque figure. 

“From under a short woolen skirt 
protrude her feet clad in carpet slip- 
pers, and the loose blouse that covers 
her narrow and humped body is fas- 
tened with big brass buttons. Over 
her head, down on her forehead, and 
close under her chin, so that not one 
strand of hair is visible, is drawn a 
thick woolen hood. This accents the 
unusual length and pallor of her face, 
which reminds one of an unlighted 
dwelling. Her dark, heavy eyes, un- 
shaded by eyelashes, are eloquent of 
pain and reproach. But it is her hands 
that bear chief witness to her suffer- 
ings, for they are gaunt and colorless— 
so colorless indeed that they look as if 
no ruddy drop of blood had ever 
warmed them. 

“She talks most about her physical 
suffering, and scolds us shrilly for 
having come at such an unheard-of 
hour—it’s four o'clock in the afternoon 
—expecting to see her pets, which 
have all been put to bed.” 

The house was one of those old- 
fashioned gray shingled buildings, so 
admired and coveted by summer visi- 
tors today on Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, and Cape Cod. (When they 
get possession of one, they make a 
tea-room of it). In Nancy’s day the 
window-frames were painted bright 
green. At one end of the house was 
the enclosure with the high fence al- 
ready described, and on it a sign used 
to hang, 

“T forbid anyone to come to these 
premises on the Sabbath.” 

Sylvia Chatfield Bates, who chose 
Martha’s Vineyard as the setting for 
her novel, “The Geranium Lady”, em- 
bodied Nancy Luce in the story as 
“old Betty Latch, whose lover had 
been a sailor who had sailed for New 
South Wales and never returned. Old 
Betty had taken consolation in her 
hens.” Vineyard folk had no difficulty 
in recognizing Nancy in this character 
of old Betty. 

In 1902 The Reader printed Nancy’s 
photograph and two pages of comment 
on her poetry. The editor said of her: 

“We reproduce the photograph of 
this author not because she is a shining 
light in literature, but because it is so 


much more interesting than the faces 
(Continued on page 48) 
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California Native Shrubs 


UCH has been written about the 
California Big Trees. Their 
heights, shapes, diameters, 

beauty, economic importance, and par- 
ticularly their ages have furnished ma- 
terial for both prose and poetry. But 
very little has been published regard- 
ing the native shrubs of California. It 
is the purpose of this article to give to 
the readers of the OVERLAND Montu- 
LY’ a brief account of the potential 
economic value of these shrubs. 

There are approximately seven hun- 
dred species of shrubs now growing 
wild within the confines of the State. 
Many of these during the course of 
past ages have spread into California 
by a northern floristic invasion. Some 
have had their origin in Mexico, and 
later migrated in a northerly direction. 
The primary factor favoring this north- 
ern migration was the increasing aridity 
of. the southern portion of the State. 
Others have spread into the State 
from the adjacent Rocky Mountain 
region. About a hundred and twenty- 
five of the seven hundred species are 
strictly peculiar or endemic, i.e., they 
are not found growing wild outside the 
State. Their origin and subsequent 
ancestry furnishes one of the most 
perplexing but fascinating problems of 
Systematic Botany. 

In making a survey of the economic 


Two plants of a species of Cali- 
fornia Lilac (Ceanothus Thyr- 
siflorus). This species on ac- 
count of its size, rapid growth, 
fine glossy evergreen foliage, 
and large compound clusters of 
blue flowers, can be recom- 
mended for background and 
large clump plantings. 
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value of these shrubs one finds that he 
can group them into two divisions: 
those with pronounced positive values 
and those with seemingly negative 
ones. In the former group may be 
placed those shrubs that contain rub- 
ber producing compounds, those that 
furnish medicinal extracts, those that 
possess tannin in large quantities, those 
that may be used for forage plants, 
those that furnish honey materials, 
those that aid in preventing water run- 
off—this would include all shrubs of 
the hill and mountain regions—, and 
of particular interest to the writer, 
those that have ornamental possibil- 
ities, 

In the latter group may be placed 
those that are classed as weeds—for- 
tunately very few of the native shrubs 
are included in this group those 
that have poisonous qualities, and 
those that have abundant, light, wind- 
blown pollen which is an active factor 
in causing hay fever and asthma. Sev 
eral of the species belong to both 
groups. 

SHRUBS WITH ORNAMENTAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


The department of Botany at Mills 
College under the direction of the 





writer has been bringing together a 
collection of as many native shrubs as 
will grow in the climate of the San 
Francisco Bay region. One of the 
purposes of bringing together such a 
collection was for studying the native 
shrubs in respect to their ornamental 
possibilities. 

in making such a study one must 
take into account at least two sets of 
considerations. The first has to do 
with the ornamental assets of the 
shrub itself, and the second with the 
problems of transplanting and propa- 
gating forms which are found to pos 
sess Ornamental characteristics. The 
general growth form, whether erect, 
ascending, drooping or _ prostrate ; 
character of the foliage, whether de- 
ciduous or evergreen; the size, shape, 
fragrance, and beauty of the flowers; 
and the character of the fruit; are 
some of the characteristics that must 
be considered in studying the orna- 
mental assets of a shrub. The first of 
these of considerations can be 
studied to a large extent in the field, 
but the problems of propagating and 
watching the behavior of transplanted 
shrubs can best be done in an experi- 
mental garden such as Mills College 
has begun. 

It is common knowledge that many 
wild plants when brought under cul 


sets 
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tural treatment, respond to such treat- 
ment, and often some characters are 
so modified as to make them desirable 
for economic purposes. Many species 
of shrubs, such as Flowering Currant, 
Rose, Burning Bush, and Willow can 
be propagated readily by cuttings or 
by layering, while others, as the Oak 
and Toyon, can be grown from seeds. 
Some, however, of the most beautiful 
of our native shrubs do not lend them- 
selves easily to these means of propa- 
gation, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to dig up the entire plant for trans- 
planting into the experimental garden. 

At the present writing about two 
hundred species have been transplant- 
ed from the wild state to the garden 
and about a hundred and fifty of these 
have become established. Several of 
these can be highly recommended for 
ornamental planting. Several are 
grown by European gardeners and are 
considered by them as worthy of first 
rank among ornamental shrubs, but 
since they grow here all about us in 
their native habitats, we usually con- 
sider them brush or chaparral. It is 
rather difficult to discriminate among 
many of these beautiful shrubs since 
all have certain ornamental qualifica- 
tions, but in order to emphasize some 
of the more important ones, I shall 
discuss them in reference to their 
adaptability for certain types of plant- 
ing. 


Hedge Plants 


A discussion of the various types of 
hedges and their uses is not within the 
scope of this article. And since the 
majority of hedges, particularly those 
in California, are of the evergreen 
type, I shall recommend only those 
native shrubs that do not shed all their 
leaves at a given season. One of the 
best hedges I have ever seen is made 
of our native Evergreen Cherry (Pru- 
nus ilicifolia). Its glossy, somewhat 
Holly-like foliage, its numerous clus- 
ters of white flowers, and rather com- 
pact arrangement of branches make it 
a most desirable plant for a medium 
or tall-growing hedge. I can also 
recommend the use of the Catalina 
Cherry (Prunus integrifolia), three 
species of Mountain Lilac (Ceanothus 
thyrsiyorus, C. divaricatus, C. spino- 
sus), Sumac (Rhus integrifolia), 
Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa) and Lenscale (Atriplex lenti- 
formis breweri), having seen them 
used as hedges in the various parts of 
California. 
serving their purposes as well as the 
majority of introduced species. The 
Lenscale with ashy gray foliage is well 
adapted and used to a great extent in 
Southern California, especially at La 
Joila, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 


They are holding up and. 


Berried Shrubs 


One seldom finds even the smallest 
home garden planted today in which 
the berried shrubs do not have a place. 
The many varieties of introduced Cra- 
taegae and Cotoneasters furnish the 
planter with most excellent material 
from which to choose. Many of the 
same effects produced by the use of 
these exotics have been duplicated 
however by the use of some of the 
California shrubs. The Christmas 
Berry or Toyon (Heteromeles arbuti- 
folia), Manzanitas (Arctostaphylos), 
and the California Sumacs (Rhus sp.) 
have been used by Pomona College at 
Claremont, California, with excellent 
results in developing their new campus 
planting plan. 

Several species of native Currants 
and Gooseberries, although with de- 
ciduous foliage, have quite showy 
flowers and berried fruits. Since these 
plants are easily propagated by layer- 
ing and from cuttings, they could be 





A fine evergreen ornamental (Trichostema lana- 
tum) taken from the mountains of Ventura 
County. It is remarkable for its long spikes of 
purple woolly flowers with long protruding 
stamens and style. 


used in mixed plantings with the 
above-mentioned evergreen _ berried- 
shrubs. The Flowering Currants 
(Ribes malvaceum, R. sanguineum 
var. glutinosum), the Fuchsia Flow- 
ering Gooseberry (Ribes speciosum), 
Yellow Flowering Gooseberry (Ribes 
aureum var. tenuiflorum), Hillside 
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Gooseberry (Ribes Californicum), 
Canon Gooseberry (Ribes menziesii), 
and Ribes roezli are a few of these de- 
ciduous shrubs that have been tried 
out in the Mills shrub garden and 
found worthy of future use on account 
of their flowers as well as their berried 
fruits. 

The Coffey Berry (Rhamnus cali- 
fornica and varieties), Red Berry 
(Rhamnus crocea and_ varieties), 
Snow Berry (Symphoricarpos race- 
mosus), June Berry (Amelanchier al- 
nifolia), Elderberry (Sambucus spe- 
cies), and Barberry (Berberis species ) 
are other native berried-shrubs suit- 
able for ornamental use. 


Brilliant Flowering Shrubs 


Included in this group are many of 
the choicest native ornamentals. The 
Poppy Family furnishes three highly 
decorative shrubs, the Bush Poppy 
(Dendromecon rigida) and two spe- 
cies of Romneya—Matillija Poppy. 
The Matillija Poppies are already 
much used in ornamental planting in 
California and seem to do particularly 
well in the warmer parts of the State. 
The brilliant yellow flowers of the 
Bush Poppy are large and numerous 
but the plants are rather difficult to 
transplant. 


One of the most gorgeous flowering 
shrubs found growing in California is 
the California Slippery Elm (Fre- 
montia californica). The golden yel- 
low or orange colored flowers are as 
large as dollars and often clothe the 
branches to form a mass of color un- 
excelled by anything I have ever seen 
in the mountains. These shrubs grow 
in the lower Sierra and Coast Ranges. 
I have seen especially fine clumps 
growing in the Topatopa Mountains 
of Ventura County. They are not dif- 
ficult to transplant if placed in well 
drained soils. 


The Mountain Lilacs (Ceanothus 
species) with profuse clusters of small, 
white, blue, purple or lavender flow- 
ers are common shrubs of the chapar- 
ral vegetation of California. Their 
great diversity of form, character of 
foliage, variation in flowering time, 
and color of their flowers place them 
among the most beautiful of our native 
flowering shrubs. Several of the spe- 
cies have found their place along with 
the exotics in home gardens. I have 
seen them used as hedges, for covering 
unsightly backgrounds, and in single 
and group plantings at Atascadero, 
Montecito, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Claremont, and numerous other 
places throughout California. Some 
are well suited for moist shady places, 
while others thrive best on well- 
drained sunny slopes. 
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The Red Bud (Cercis occidentalis), 
generally found growing near the 
banks of streams, has been introduced 
into ornamental planting at several 
places in the central and northern coast 
parts of the State. It grows abun- 
dantly in Mendocino and Lake counties 
and in the foothills of the Sierras. In 
the spring when in full bloom the 
crimson flowers, thickly covering the 
branchlets, form a mass of color of 
unusual richness. The beautiful foli- 
age, although deciduous, forms an ex- 
cellent background for the purple- 
tinged fruit pods which develop in 
great clusters during the summer. 

One could write at length describing 
the numerous native California shrubs 
which, on account of their flowers, are 
suitable for ornamental uses, but I 
shall close this group by mentioning a 
few that I have either tried out in the 

_ garden or have seen growing in culti- 
vation. They include forms of Mal- 
low, Barberry, Flowering Currant, 
Pentstemon, Manzanita, Azalea, Flow- 
ering Dogwood, Salmon Berry, Mock 
Orange, Huckleberry, Chemise, Toy- 
on, Wild Sage, Spiraea, Lupine, 
Honeysuckle, Yerba Santa, Rose, 
Gilia, and some of the members of 
the Daisy or Sunflower family. 


Low or Medium Growing Shrubs for 
Fronting Purposes 


In this group I recommend the use 
of several species of the native Buck- 
wheats (Eriogonum). Many are low- 
growing suffrutescent plants with ash 
colored foliage and sulphur-yellow, or- 
ange, pink, or white flowers which are 
borne in late summer and persist for 
a long period. They do well in dry 
places. 


While botanizing in Ventura Coun- 
ty in the early summer of 1923, I 
found an evergreen shrub of medium 
height with many erect stems. These 
stems were terminated by long spikes 
of purple flowers. I transplanted one 
of the plants (T7richostemma lana- 
tum) to the shrub garden and it has 
proven a most desirable plant for or- 
namental use. Its long flowering pe- 
riod (June-October), its clean ever- 
green foliage, and general form make 
it a desirable plant for mixed plantings 
fronting taller shrubs. 


A number of the Lupines and Pent- 
stemons have beautiful flowers but as 
a general thing they do not hold out 
well when transplanted and used alone. 
In addition to those shrubs listed un- 
der Berried Shrubs and Brillant 
Flowering Shrubs, the following may 
be used for fronting purposes: Sweet 
Scented Shrub (Calvcanthus), Moun- 
tain Mahogany (Cercocarpus), Cali- 
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Interior view of pollen laboratory showing method of collecting pollen 


of water. 


the glass covered benches which are arranged in double-deck fashion 


means of a safety razor blade. 


fornia Meadow Sweet (Holodiscus), 
Ninebark (Physocarpus), Squaw Bush 
(Rhus trilobata), Creek Dogwood 
(Cornus pubescens), Twin Berry 
(Lonicera involucrata), Bush Sun- 
flower (Encelia), Chaparral Broom 
(Baccharis pilularis), and Old Man 
( Artemisia californica). 


Hay Fever Shrubs 


The pollen from a few of the shrubs 
has been found to be a cause of hay- 
fever. Only those, however, that are 
wind-pollinated can be placed in this 
group. Most plants with highly col- 
ored blossoms and nectar glands are 
insect pollinated and consequently 
their pollens are seldom found to be 
the cause of hay-fever. The wind pol- 
linated shrubs usually have small in- 
conspicuous flowers with abundant 
very light pollen easily carried to 
great distances by the wind. The AI- 
der (Alnus), Walnut (Juglans), 
Sagebrush (Artemisia), Scale or Salt 
Bush (Atriplex), Birch (Betula), 
Chinquapin (Castanea), Hazelnut 
(Corylus), Alkali-Blite (Suaeda), 
Franseria, Silk-tassel Bush (Garrya), 
Oak (Quercus), Greasewood (Sarco- 
batus), and  lodine-bush (Spiro- 
stachys) are native shrubs with wind 
blown pollen that have actually been 
proved to be causes of hay-fever. 

Dr. George Piness of Los Angeles, 
a specialist in the field of hay-fever 


The jars are then placed in a trough in such a position that th« 


Extracts from the pollens are used in treatments for 


The plants are placed in jars 


pollen readily falls upor 


The pollen is scraped up by 


hay fever 


and asthma, is carrying out extensive 
research upon these wind-blown pol- 
lens. Botanical surveys are being 
made in order to ascertain the distri- 
bution, time of pollination, and abun- 
dance of these plants. Pollens are se- 
cured and extracts prepared from 
them for skin reaction tests, which 
consist of intradermal injections of 
very dilute solutions. If an injection 
from a given species results in a raised 
reddened “wheal”, it is concluded that 
the individual is sensitive to that par- 
ticular pollen and then a treatment is 
begun for the purpose of desensitizing 
the patient. 

This treatment consists of injections 
from the specific pollen which caused 
the hay-fever, and are given at weekly 
intervals for a period of six to sixteen 
weeks or until no further reaction is 
obtained. This should be completed 
prior to the pollinating period of the 
particular species which is found to be 
the cause of the hay-fever. Some 
people are sensitive to the pollen of 
only one species, or at most a few, 
while others are sensitive to that of 
many species ; in which case it is neces- 
sary to carry out treatment for desen- 
sitization with all the pollens if total 
immunity is to be secured. If one is 
troubled with this malady it would be 
well to consider the nature of the pol- 
lens before planting shrubbery about 
the home. 
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Rubber Producing Shrubs 


After the United States entered the 
recent war.the botanical sub-commit- 
tee of the Pacific Coast Research Con- 
ference acting under the Council of 
Defense of the State of California in- 
stituted an investigation for locating 
an emergency supply of rubber. This 
investigation was primarily carried out 
by the members of the department of 
Botany at the University of California. 
They chose for their study a number 
of California native shrubs. 

After considering a number of spe- 
cies they decided to limit the investi- 
gation to the various species of the 
genus Chrysothamnus (Rabbit bush 
or Golden Bush), and species of re- 
lated genera.* This decision was due 
mainly to an earlier report made in 
1904. In the fall of that year the late 
Judge A. V. Davidson of Independ- 
ence,Inyo County, sent some parts of 
plants to the department of Botany at 
the University for identification. », He 
stated in a note accompanying the 
material that the Indians prepared 
from this plant a sort of “gum” which 
they chewed. Proper identification of 
the plant proved it to be a species of 
the genus Chrysothamnus. Further 
samples were secured and during the 
following year a chemical examination 
of the samples showed the presence of 
rubber but not in sufficient amount to 
warrant further investigation, so the 
matter was dropped. 

During the year 1917 about 200 
species of plants were examined in the 
field and laboratory and as a result it 
was found that there is rubber in two 
related genera of the Compositac 
(Thistle or Daisy Family), namely 
Chrysothamnus and Haplopappus. 
The latter genus was found to be of 
no consequence, so a detailed study 
was made of the first genus. Of the 
sixteen major species of the genus, five 
were found to contain rubber. Chryso- 
thamnus nauseosus, one of the major 
species, with twenty-two varieties was 
found to have rubber in twelve of its 
varieties. 

The rubber, from these plants was 
called Chrysil. The first samples were 
prepared for the committee by the 
mastication of the bark of the plant 
by the Paiute Indians at Benton, Cali- 
fornia. These Indians call any species 
of the genus Chrysothamnus from 
which rubber is prepared tsigupi (pro- 
nounced tsé-g66-péé), or if grown in 
sandy soil it is called teba-tsigupi; teba 
meaning “sun”.* 

The Rabbit-bush has been accepted 
as the best common name for the ge- 
nus, although the name “Golden Bush” 


* University of California Publications in 
Botany, Vol. 7, No. 6, p. 191. 


is used sometimes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains on account of its brilliant yellow 
flowers. 

Results obtained from the investi- 
gation showed that there was a consid- 
erable amount of rubber in these native 
shrubs, but at the present price of 
rubber it would not be profitable to 
extract the Chrysil from plants whose 
percentage yield was so small. Field 
experiments are now being carried on 
in order to determine the possibility 
of increasing the rubber producing 
qualities in these shrubs and perhaps 
before many years these native shrubs 
may be important as a source of our 
rubber supply. 








mingling 


viridulus, 
Experimental tract, Lone 
Soil moderately alkaline, much 


Chrysothmnus nauseous var. 
with var. gnaphalodes. 
Pine, California. 
trampled. Sierra Nevada Mountains in back- 
ground; Mt. Whitney at right of center. 


—By permission Dr. H. M. Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS USES* 


“O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, stones, and their true 
qualities ; 

For nought so vile that on the ecrth doth 
live 

But to the earth some special good doth 
give.” 

—Romeo and Juliet. 


Dye Producing Shrubs 


A number of our native plants have 
been experimented upon for dyes. The 
Indians have always had a love for 
color and consequently made use of 
any dye which the plants about them 
would yield. A species of Rabbit- 
brush (Chrysothamnus nauseosus) 
which grows abundantly on the desert 
and alkali valleys of eastern California 
has long yielded a yellow dye. The 
Indians obtained the stain by boiling 
the yellow flowers. The Navajo In- 


R The source of some of the information 
given under this heading was “Useful 


Wild Plants of United States and Canada,” 


by Charles F. Saunders. 
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dians stained their buckskins with a 
yellow dye prepared from the bark and 
roots of one of the native Barberries 
(Berberis fremontii). 

Some of the Alders contain in their 
bark a dye which colors a brownish 
yellow or orange. The Indians, before 
colored dyes were brought in by trad- 
ers, would peel the bark from the Al- 
ders and boil it until the water was 
highly colored. Then the solution was 
ready for dyeing purposes. Some of 
the desert Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia obtained a yellowish-brown dye 
from a shrub of the Pea Family 
(Dalea emoryi). The branchlets with 
their flowers were soaked in warm 
water until the color was released. A 
black dye may be obtained from a 
small sub-shrub belonging to the 
Goosefoot Family. This plant (Sua- 
eda suffrutescens) grows in alkaline 
soil mostly in the interior valleys and 
Southern California. 


Shrubs Producing Soap Substitutes 


I have already spoken of the orna- 
mental value of the numerous species 
of the California Lilacs. But in addi- 
tion to being suitable for ornamental 
planting they contain a chemical com- 
pound called saponin. The flowers of 
the Lilacs, when rubbed in water, yield 
the saponin which makes a lather as 
good as many toilet soaps. Two other 
well-known California soap plants, al- 
though not shrubs, are Chlorogalum 
pomeridianum, a member of the Lily 
Family, and Chenopodium californi- 
cum, a member of the Goosefoot Fam- 
ily. The saponaceous qualities are in 
the underground portion of these 
plants and can easily be removed by 
rubbing in water. 


Shrubs Containing Tobacco Substi- 
tutes or Mixtures 


Prior to the coming of the white 
man into California the Indians rarely 
indulged in smoking for pleasure, but 
instead they smoked as a religious 
rite, as an offering of respect to supe- 
riors, or to cure a disease. They rarely 
smoked pure tobacco, but a mixture 
of tobacco and other leaves. The Al- 
gonkian Indian expression for the mix- 
ture was Kinnikinnik. This name 
was used by the early settlers for the 
mixture of leaves from the wild species 
of Tobacco (Nicotiana) and other 
plants, but later usage limited the 
name to the shrub known as Bear 
Berry, one of the species of Manza- 
nita (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi). 


Beverage Shrubs 


The berries of three of our native 
Sumacs (Rhus ovata, R. integrifolia, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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HEN the mimosa flowers again, 

I shall return,” he had said; and 

now the first, feathery blossoms 
were becoming visible, and the en- 
chanting perfume was everywhere. 
Lisette’s soft, dark eyes looked out at 
the trees every day—just as the dawn 
was breaking—and she whispered 
softly to herself: “When the mimosa 
flowers again, he will return.” 

Lisette lived in a small, white house 
with a climbing rose upon it and a 
lemon tree at its side. Her mother 
had died when she was born, so she 
lived with her father and her good 
grandmother. 

Her father was a stern man and 
Lisette could not imagine that he had 
ever been young. She sometimes 
thought that her grandmother was so 
old that she was beginning to feel close 
to youth again so tender and under- 
standing was she toward all that was 
young. Lisette’s father was kind 
to her and allowed her a good deal 
of freedom but, when he spoke, his 
word was law and no one dared to 
disobey. Lisette feared him more than 
she loved him. Of “Henri” she never 
spoke, for her father distrusted foreign 
men and had forbidden her to have 
anything to say to them. He said that 
they meant no good to the giris that 
they approached and that they always 
brought them suffering and pain. 

Never had she loved until ‘Henri’ 
had kissed her under the mimosa tree. 
Always she had laughed at those who 
sighed of love. The greatest joy, it 
had seemed to her, was to be free; 
and love had seemed full of binding 
chains—but now she knew. The mys- 
terious secret was hers. The universe 
had been transformed by a kiss. Free- 
dom was no longer sweet, chains no 
longer binding. To her, now, the 
sweetest thing in life was love, mingled 
with the scent of mimosa. She smiled 
when she remembered the ancient tra- 
dition that if a maiden gives her lover 
a sprig of the sweet, yellow flower, he 
will surely return to her. She had 
given him a spray and she felt that it 
was a symbol of her all-embracing love. 


Each day she watched the mimosa 
grow fuller and sweeter. When it first 
began to bud she had hugged her joy 
to herself, almost glad that she must 
wait awhile for it to flower, so sweet 
was anticipation; but, as the bud be- 
came fragrant and plume-like, she be- 
came impatient. 


One day her father called her to him. 
“Lisette,” he said, “you are twenty 


years old. It is time you should marry. 


Mimosa 


By LESLIE GRANT SCOTT 


All the girls about here marry at six- 
teen. You will soon be considered an 
old maid. A wealthy merchant has 
asked me for your hand and I have 
told him that I look favorably upon 
him.” 


ISETTE paled a little and then she 
laughed. 

“What care I what people say?” she 
exclaimed. “I know that I am young 
and could marry if I wished. Oh my 
father, let me be free. I have no wish 
to marry—at least not yet.” 

“T wish you to marry, my daughter,” 
he replied. “It is the only future for 
a woman.” 

“At least give me a few more months 
of freedom,” she pleaded. 

“Very well,” said her father, “you 
shall have two months—but no longer.” 

Lisette was content. Had he not 
said that when the mimosa was in 
flower he would return? She knew 
that in two months the blossoms would 
he gone. 

Gradually the mimosa bloomed more 
and more, and spread across the sky 
like a yellow haze. The days and 
nights were heavy scented with it, and 
the heart of Lisette swelled with joy 
and watchfulness. All day her heart 
heat to the rhythm of “Soon he will be 
here.” At night, when she awoke and 
smelled the haunting fragrance which 
was wafted through her window, she 
would whisper to herself: “When the 
mimosa is in flower I shall return.” 
Then she would fall asleep, a smile 
upon her lips. 

The mimosa flowered to the full and 
hegan to decline. Less and less of it 
was to be seen. The heart of Lisette 
hecame sad and weary with waiting 
but, as long as there was to be found 
one blossoming tree, she would hope. 
Had he not said: “When the mimosa 
flowers again, I shall return?” 

At last the only tree with flowers, 
which Lisette could find, was out in 
the country, far from the outskirts of 
the town. Every night, after her work 
was done and she had seen that the 
good grandmother was comfortable, 
Lisette would journey out and stay 
under the tree as late as she dared. 

One evening, as she was leaving the 
house, her good grandmother detained 
her. 

“You should not go out at night 
like this, my child,” she said, “and stay 
so late. The fever is abroad and 


spreading like a pestilence. You do 
not look well and had best go to bed. 
Your cheeks are flushed and your eyes 
are shining like black diamonds.” 

“TI must go tonight, grandmother,” 
replied Lisette, “but soon, I promise 
you, I shall go no more.” 

“You will soon be marrying now, 
ma mie, and your old grandmother 
will lose you.” 

The girl knelt at the old woman’s 
feet and put her head in her lap. Her 
shoulders shook with sobs. 

“Oh, grandmother,” she cried, “I am 
so unhappy. I do not wish to marry.” 

“I know, my dear,” the old woman 
replied, smoothing the shining young 
head with her rough brown hand, “but 
your father is a determined man. I 
have never known him to give up his 
will and, when you look into the eyes 
of your first born, content will come 
to you and you will be at peace.” 

That night, when Lisette reached 
the tree which still bore the golden 
flower of the mimosa, she found all 
the blossoms dead save on one tiny 
branch. 

“Tomorrow that, too, will be dead,” 
she said to herself, “and with it my 
heart.” 

She picked the flowering spray and 
held it close to her breast. Her ‘head 
felt hot and giddy and little, sharp 
pains darted over her whole body. She 
leaned wearily against the tree with 
whose flowers her hope was dying. 
How well she remembered the first 
time she had seen him. The mimosa 
had been in flower and she had stum- 
bled upon him seated beneath a tree, 
painting. He had looked up at her 
and cried: 

“Don’t move! You are too wonder- 
ful for words as you stand there. 
There would be undying fame for the 
artist who could paint such a picture.” 

Again she lived over the days when 
she had stolen out to pose for him, that 
he might become famous—days full of 
sunshine and laughter, glorified by the 
near coming of love. And then came 
the day he had kissed her “Good-bye” 
under the mimosa, and wiped her tears 
away. 

“When the mimosa flowers again, I 
shall return,” he had said. 

And now the mimosa had flowered 
and died—all but this tiny spray 
against her heart—and he had not 
come. 

Suddenly she realized that she was 
ill, very ill. Everything looked strange 
and misty to her and she found that 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Literary Treasures of Mills College 


a college are the personal im- 

press of the changing faculty 
and the compelling power of the great 
minds housed in the library. By this 
permanent faculty are all of the de- 
partments of the college unified. Phi- 
losophy, history, literature and science 
come to sit at the feet of Aristotle, 
Plato, Herodotus, Dante, Shakespeare 
and the great modern writers. 

There was a time when books were 
considered too precious for the ordi- 
nary student and for years the Oxford 
University Library was open only to 
graduates who had spent eight years 
in the study of philosophy. For three 
centuries these volumes were chained 
to the shelves lest one be stolen or 
misplaced. At Cambridge University 
still greater precaution was taken and 
for many years the books were stored 
in huge chests “guarded by three locks, 
one large and two small’. Only at 
long intervals were these volumes vis- 
ible. 

Libraries were storehouses for books 
and one of the principal duties of the 
librarian was to guard this sanctuary 
against the entrance of unworthy per- 
sons. In France the responsibilities 
of this office descended from father to 
son as did the crown of the king. 

Even today this same feeling of the 
sacredness of books pervades the libra- 
ries of Europe and no one may enter 
the Bibliothéque Nationale without a 
card of admission which is in itself a 
guaranty of the character of the bearer. 
In this great library no artifical light 
is used lest some stray electric wire 
endanger the priceless collection and 
when the sun drops below the horizon 
the doors are locked. 

Fettered volumes and guarded doors 
may impress the student with a feeling 
of respect and even awe but hold little 
attraction for the modern youth. The 
early libraries were at best somber and 
gloomy places but the American col- 
lege library today attracts rather than 
repels the student. It is a cheerful 
place with sunshine and flowers and 
the open beok -shelves have a “come 
and read me’’ atmosphere. The doors 
are flung wide early in the morning 
and not closed until far into the night. 
It is a place where students like to go 
and linger; and after college days it 
still persists as a memory which holds 
and influences them. Especially is this 
true of the Mills College library, for 
its simple outlines and leafy back- 
ground offers a friendly welcome. 
Along three sides of the large reading 
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room French doors open on small bal- 
conies where students may study to 
the murmur of rustling leaves and 
singing birds. In front stretches a 
restful lawn fringed by a circle of 
shadowy trees, in the midst of which 
a picturesque campanil hung with old 
mission bells, is just visible. Through 
the French doors of the Reading Room 
come splashes of sunshine and fresh air 
for those who prefer to work at the 
long tables extending through the cen- 
ter of the room or hidden in the book- 
lined alcoves. 


BS ANY COLLEGE library the use of 
the books is so constant that they 
must necessarily be clad in u‘ilitarian 
clothes but there is a litt:e room on the 
lower floor of the Mills College 
Library where these same friends and 
teachers are to be found in gala dress 
or gowned as befits their birth and 
rank. Here are books of poems print- 
ed on hand-woven paper so delicate in 
texture that the letters seem to be 
woven into the page rather than p.aced 
upon it. Bindings attract the eyes by 
the beauty of their colors, and the 
charm of their material and design. 
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Here is to be seen a volume of E-iza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” upon which the 
Guild of Women Binders have 
wrought, by means of a hundred in- 
lays, an exquisite cover in rich shades 
of green and red. Less brilliant, but 
of almost equal beauty, is the soft tree- 
calf binding of the collected poems of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, with its sim- 
ple gold tooled border. Still another 
book which holds the attention is a 
little French volume about which Jui- 
net has thrown a covering of dusty 
brown and heavenly blue. In this 
room are also to be found the original 
manuscripts of well-loved books and 
poems, personal letters from famous 
writers, first editions and autographed 
pictures. Here may be traced the de- 
velopment of the book from the days 
when the monks bending over their 
tables in the monasteries formed each 
letter with loving care, to the master- 
pieces of the modern press wrought 
less laboriously but expressing the 
same appreciation of beauty in mate- 
rial and color. 


These literary treasures are the gift 
of Mr. Albert M. Bender of San Fran- 
cisco in whose honor the collection is 


named. From Mr. Bender’s wide 
circle of literary friends and acquaint- 
— | 
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ances have come unique and almost 
priceless manuscripts. Among these 
are fifty-four poems selected by Edwin 
Markham from his collected works 
and copied by his own hand. 

The Bender Collection of rare books 
and manuscripts is not a finished prod- 
uct but a vital and growing force. Four 
years ago it consisted of a few books 
scarcely covering half a shelf but to- 
day it has burst through the walls of 
its room and filled all the book cases 
in the librarian’s office beyond. The 
big mahogany case in the hall is also 
heavy with manuscripts and personal 
letters. In the upper part of this case 
are exhibited books and papers of es- 
pecial interest. Here is sometimes 
shown an illuminated page from an 
old monastic song book or two exquis- 
ite miniatures whose origin goes back 
to the Middle Ages. Another work 
of a little later period is a piece of 
block printing attracting attention not 
for the beauty of its workmanship but 
because of its age and the quaintness 
of its letters and illustrations. 

From these single sheets we turn to 
the ponderous Bible printed in 1763 on 
the famous Baskerville press, a book 
so heavy that it demands two strong 
arms to lift it. The deep red leather 
binding with its border of gold is a 
rich and appropriate covering. 

Almost as bulky in form are the two 
calf-skin volumes which constitute the 
first edition of Samuel Johnson’s fa- 
mous dictionary. It is said that for 
the completion of this laborious work 
Dr. Johnson needed much prodding 
on the part of the printers. When the 
final sheets were submitted Mr. Millar, 
one of the principal proprietors, wrote 
Dr. Johnson the following acknowl- 
edgement, “Mr. Andrew Millar sends 
his compliments to Mr. Samuel John- 
son with the last sheet of copy for the 
dictionary and thanks God he has done 
with him.” To which Dr. Johnson 
returned this good-humored and brief 
answer, “Samuel Johnson returns his 
compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar 
and is very glad to find, as he does 
from this note, that Andrew Millar has 
the grace to thank God for anything”. 

The reader is interested to find on 
examination that the unfamiliar words 
scattered through these pages are not 
those of a foreign tongue but English 
words which have become obsolete. 


ie the recognized masters of 
English literature Chaucer holds 
a high place and the Bender Collection 
is rich in editions of his works. The 
one of primary importance is the pho- 
tographic facsimile of his first col- 
lected works, the original of which, 
published in 1532, is in the British 
Museum. From these pages with their 
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quaint type and block-print illustra- 
tions we turn to the six small volumes 
printed on the Aldine press in 1845 
and attractively bound in dark blue 
leather brightened by touches of gold 
leaf. 

In decided contrast to this is the 
1924 edition printed by the Riccardi 
press. Its lovely illustrations in pastel 
colors after the drawings of W. Rus- 
sell Flint could have been produced 
only by the art of this century. 

But there is no edition which equals 
in the fineness of its paper, the sym- 
metry of its pages and the beauty of 
its illustrations that of the Chaucer 
printed by William Morris on the 
Kelmscott press and illustrated by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. This book 
which was in the mind of the printer 
for more than five years and consumed 
two years in its making is considered 
by many to be the greatest triumph of 
modern printing. 

Smaller but of almost equal beauty 
is Beowulf printed also on the Kelm- 
scott Press and bound in white vel- 
lum. The interest in this book is en- 
hanced by the inscription on the front 
page which runs. “To Edward Burne- 
Jones from William Morris”. The 
hand-woven paper, the restful propor- 
tions of the printed page and the 
decorative borders make it a volume 
of unusual charm. Three other books 
in this collection printed on the same 
press give evidence that William Mcr- 
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ris succeeded in his desire “of pro 
ducing printed books” which would 


have a definite claim to beauty, while 
at the same time they should be easy 
to read and should not dazzle the eye 
or trouble the intellect of the reader 
by eccentricity of form in the letters 

Anoth.re publication of interest is 
the five volume Bib'e prin ed on the 
Doves press and bound in white velr 
lum. The ceremonial type accords 
well with the dignity of the text and 
the tendency to coldness is obviated by 
the red initial letter which frequently 
begins a paragraph and warms the en- 
tire page. 

The Essex House books while fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Doves 
press have added more color to the 
pages, a quality well suited to the Song 
Book. A dainty white velum cover 
encloses this series of delightful melo- 
dies and as we turn the pages the 
rhythm of color seems to weave itself 
into a song. 

But not alone is England the maker 
of beautiful books. In America, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company at the 
Riverside Press, has published some 
equally satisfying volumes. It is a 
pleasure to handle the collected poems 
of Robert Burns in its binding of rich 
blue morocco bordered with an attrac- 
tive design of interwoven’ golden 
thistles and the three splendid volumes 
of the essays of Montaigne in scarlet 
and gold. 
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The West is represented by the pub- 
lications of the California Book Club, 
bound in soft grey and white. Most 
of these have been printed on the press 
of John Henry Nash who has done 
much for the art of printing on the 
Pacific Coast. Among these publica- 
tions we find the works of Edwin 
Markham, Ina Coolbrith, George Sterl- 
ing and others, all printed on hand- 
made paper of fine texture and with 
that pleasing symmetry of the page 
which characterized the work of Will- 
iam Morris. Among the most lovely 
of the publications of the Nash press 
is a volume presented last year by Mr. 
Nash to each member of the graduat- 
ing class of Mills College. It is a 
copy of the poem “The Isle of Innes- 
free” by William Butler Yeats, with 
an appreciation by George Sterling. 
The beauty of the hand-woven paper, 
the charm of the bordered page and 
the exquisite coloring of the cover 
deserves more than a passing word. 
The original manuscript is in the Mills 
College Library. 

Among the first editions of especial 
interest is Little Dorrit bound in green 
morocco with a letter from the author 
laid beneath the cover. On the same 
shelf are other copies of Dickens’ 
works, many of them bearing the date 
of the first publication and containing 
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the original drawings by Phiz, Browne, 
and Cruikshank. Within a_ hand's 
reach are books especially dear to the 
heart of Americans. Mark Twain’s 
“A Tramp Abroad” and “Innocence 
Abroad” are found in their original 
printing as are autographed volumes 
of Joaquin Miller, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son and Ambrose Bierce. 

Still other books take their especial 
value from association and we touch 
with reverent fingers the small well- 
worn volume of Whittier’s poems once 
owned by the author and presented by 
him to a friend. The Bible formerly 
used by Andrew Jackson, the three 
dog-eared volumes of Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations once in the hands of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the collected poems 
of Milton owned by Theodore Roose- 
velt each carry their individual appeal. 

A still closer touch with the authors 
comes in the handling of letters and 
original manuscripts. The “Message” 
in the boyish handwriting of Jack 
London, “Fortune and Men’s Eyes” 
from the more conservative pen of 
Josephine Preston Peabody ; and a less 
legible bundle of paper proves on‘ex- 
amination to be the original manuscript 
of Winston Churchill’s “Inside the 
Cup’. In a beautifully decorated case 
of brown and gold is hidden away the 
time-stained sheet of paper on which 
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Bret Harte wrote his well-known 
poem “Dickens in Camp”. 

A unique sheet of paper contains a 
poem in the delicate hand-writing of 
George Sterling in the margin of 
which have been added several notes 
of criticism in the bolder characters 
of Ambrose Bierce. Other items of 
interest are a signed deed of Daniel 
Webster, the page out of a manuscript 
by Thomas Carlyle, original poems of 
John Mansfield, Carl Sandberg and 
William Butler Yeats, a hand-written 
page from a story by O’Henry and 
letters from Robert Browning, Alfred 
Tennyson, William Cullen Bryant, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and others. 

Not only Mills College but all Cali- 
fornia should be grateful for the gath- 
ering together, in one place, of so rich 
a collection. Included in this room 
of rare books, manuscripts and letters 
are autographed pictures of many of 
the authors of these works and the 
kindly faces which look down from the 
walls add a personal note of inspiration 
to the literary treasure-house. 

From the printing and making of 
beautiful books it is but a step to the 
other arts which hold sway upon the 
Mills College campus. Today the out- 
lines of the new art building are being 
etched against the rolling hills and 
even in its unfinished state, this struc- 
ture gives promise of great beauty. 
With its completion an appropriate 
home will be provided for that depart- 
ment which has given Mills College a 
unique place in the artistic develop- 
ment of the West. 

The roots of college work dig deep 
into the soil which nourishes them and 
the art library is of unusual value and 
interest. In the days when the col- 
lege was in its infancy the nucleus of 
this splendid collection was formed. 
Miss Jane Cordelia Tolman, a sister 
of Mrs. Susan Lincoln Mills, the 
founder of the college, not only made 
a rare collection of books and pictures 
for Mills College, but bequeathed to 
this institution her private library 
which she had spent a lifetime in col- 
lecting. This contained the standard 
works on the history of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, many beauti- 
fully illustrated books dealing with 
the work of individual artists, besides 
a large number of photographs depict- 
ing the art of Europe. To this 
collection the library has added much 
in the field of modern art and has 
especially emphasized that which is of 
vitai interest to the West; namely 
books of Spanish art and architecture 
and choice bits from Mexico. A large 
part of the collection is devoted to 


books of decorative art, textile designs, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Arnold Bennett, Optimist 


R. BENNETT is a Mysterious 

Twin. Mr. Bennett the oppor- 

tunist knows what the Plain 
Man and his Wife want and gives it 
to them in the form of efficient essays 
and facile fiction. Mr. Bennett the 
realist sees in the commonplace envi- 
ronment of the Five Towns “the won- 
der at the heart of man”. Because the 
Bennett who reveals the hidden shame- 
faced aspirations of young Clayhanger, 
alternates with the Bennett who gaily 
recounts the feats of the audacious 
Denry, serious-minded students of 
fiction, like Mrs. Gerould, dismiss Ben- 
nett as a novelist, clever indeed in tech- 
nic, but lacking in philosophy. 

I believe that Bennett has a philos- 
ophy which so persistently permeates 
his novels that he can’t keep it out of 
even his poorest ones. I find it, for 
instance, in “The Pretty Lady”, a pal- 
pably written-to-order war _ novel, 
which is, on the whole, more sugges- 
tive of Mr. Britling than of Mr. 
Bennett. G. J., the Mr. Britling of 
Bennett’s war novel, is disillusioned 
concerning his Christine, “exquisite 
symbol of acquiescence and repose”, 
and his heart rebounds to the amazing 
Concepcion. Of course, Concepcion 
will throw a bomb into his cherished 
bachelor tranquility; she will turn his 
existence into an endless sensational 
drama. But “worry, volcanoes, revo- 
lutions—was he afraid of them? Were 
they not the very essence of life?” 

Here speaks the Arnold Bennett I 
admire: not the superficially clever 
Arnold Bennett of a host of best sell- 
ers, but the Arnold Bennett of “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” and the Clayhanger 
trilogy: Arnold Bennett, Optimist. 

“Optimist” is a term commonly 
used, but seldom defined. When Jones 
calls a man an optimist he does so 
with a sneer which shows that for him, 
optimist is a term. of reproach: when 
Smith calls a man an optimist, he puts 
into the word a fervor which shows 
that for him, it is the final seal of com- 
mendation. But it rarely occurs to 
Jones or Smith to analyze the sample 
of optimism offered before condemn- 
ing or extolling it. 

Now some people are optimists be- 
cause they have no brains. Polyanna, 
with the inane artificiality of her “glad 
game”, Mrs. Wiggs with her ghastly, 
incessant cheerfulness, clearly belongs 
to his type. Theirs is the facile optim- 
ism of those who knowing nothing, 
fear nothing. Others, like the irre- 
sponsible butterfly, Harold Skimpole, 
are optimists because they have no 
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hearts. It is this type of optimist 
which is responsible for the cynical 
definition of a pessimist as “a person 
who has lived too long with an optim- 
ist’. The competent charwoman, 
Martha-By-the-Day, is an optimist be- 
cause she has no nerves. And I am 
almost tempted to put that sturdy op- 
timist, Browning, in the same class 
with Martha. With all the exuberance 
of his, “How good is man’s life, the 
mere living!”, with all his serene as- 
surance that “God’s in His Heaven, 
all’s right with the world’, do we not 
sometimes suspect that his healthy- 
mindedness is chiefly a matter of 
healthy nerves? 

The optimism which is worth while 
is positive, resulting from the posses- 
sion rather than the lack of some vital 
quality. The optimism of Arnold Ben- 
nett is born of imagination. 


"doe distinguishing feature of Ben- 
nett’s imagination is his power 
to see miracles. Some statistical soul 
should tabulate the number of times 
that the words “miracle” and “miracu- 
lous” occur in Bennett. It is a miracle 
that the Clayhangers should have a 


new house with hot water connections. 
It is a miracle that Gladstone's speech 
should be printed in the paper an hour 
after he finished his address. It is a 
miracle that Darius’ new machine 
should be moved and set up in place. 
Darius’ marriage, indeed his whole 
career, appear to him as “a wonderful, 
incredible miracle”. The secret am- 
bitions of young Clayhanger are “a 
miraculous and beautiful phenomenon, 
than which nothing is more beautiful 
nor more miraculous over the whole 
earth”. I say nothing of the “sense 
of miraculousness of destiny’’ which 
overwhelmed Rachel, Hilda and 
Edwin during proposal scenes; for 
though the way of man with a maid 
is common enough in all conscience, 
nothing can make it commonplace, at 
least to the chief actors. I! prefer 
rather to cite a passing comment made 
on one of the minor characters, Clay- 
hanger’s clerk, Stifford. 

“At sixteen a change had come over 
him. ‘He parted his hair in the middle, 
instead of on the side, arrived in the 
morning at 7:59 instead of 8:05, and 
seemed to see the earnestness of life. 
Everyone was glad and relieved, but 
everyone took the change as a matter 
of course. No one romantic 
miracle.” 


Saw a 
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Kipling sings of Romance as the 
King who is always traveling incog- 
nito : 


“Romance! The season tickets mourn, 

He never ran to catch his train, 

But passed with coach and guard and 
horn— 

And left the local—late again! 

Confound Romance! And all unseen 

Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” 


If to the majority Romance is invis- 
ible, it is merely because they have 
not eyes to see. This is what Bennett 
sees in a dingy business street in the 
Five Towns: 


“Business went forward, the shop func- 
tioned, the presses’ behind the shop were 
being driven by steam as advertised; a 
customer emerged and was curtly nodded 
at by the proprietor; as he squeezed past, 
a girl with a small flannel apron over a 
large cotton apron went timidly into the 





shop. The trickling calm commerce of a 
provincial town was proceeding, bit being 
added to bit and item to item, until at the 
week’s end a series of apparent nothings 
had swollen into the livelihood of near 
half a score of people. And nobody per- 
ceived how interesting it was, this inter- 
change of activities, this ebb and flow of 
money, this sluggish rise and fall of repu- 
tations and fortunes, stretching out of one 
century into another and toward a third! 
Printing had been done at that corner, 
though not by steam, since the time of the 
French Revolution. Bibles and illustrated 
herbals had been laboriously produced by 
hand at that corner and hawked on the 
backs of asses all over the country; and 
nobody heard romance in the puffing of the 
hidden steam engine, multiplying cata- 
logues and billheads on the self-same spot 
at the rate of hundreds a year.” 


In other words, life is uninteresting 
only to uninteresting people. As Walt 
Whitman puts it: “The earth shall 
surely be complete to him or her who 
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OR bells are voices. In their tones the hearts of men 
| Find utterance in joys and sorrows ; 


Through their song the souls of men 


Dream prophecies of fair tomorrows ; 
And by their chiming harmonies the storied past 


ls recreated. 
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shall be complete, the earth remains 
jagged and broken only to him or her 
who remains jagged and broken.” 

The fact that romance depends on 
the inner life rather than on outward 
circumstances is ironically shown in 
“The Old Wives’ Tale”. What is it 
that constitutes Sophia’s real romance? 
Not her elopement with Gerald Scales 
nor her relations with Chirac; neither 
affair stirs the depths of her strong 
nature. The Great Adventure of her 
life, the experience which sends her 
back to Bursley with the air of one 
who has known the world, is—keeping 
a boarding house! Sophia lives in 
Paris during the momentous winter 
of 1870-71; her lover loses his life in 
the attempt to escape by balloon from 
the besieged city; but the struggle 
which engrosses Sophia is piling up 
profits during the siege by her shrewd 
management of her boarding house. 
The tragic capitulation at Versailles 
moves her only as it reduces the value 
of her two remaining hams. 

It’s easy enough to make romance 
out of hairbreadth escapes and passion- 
ate amours; the writer worth while is 
the man who can see romantic miracles 
in the trivial and the commonplace. 
It is Bennett’s power of doing this 
which differentiates him from such a 
realist as Chekhov. Both men build 
up detail upon detail with artistic fidel- 
ity. But Chekhov leaves us with an 
impression of gray emptiness—a sense 
of the flatness of life. Bennett stirs 
up in us wonder and excitement at the 
fresh realization of the “interesting- 
ness of existence.” 

But the optimism which welcomes 
“worry, volcanoes, revolutions” as 
“the essence of life’, requires some- 
thing more than imagination; it de- 
mands a measure of heroic daring,. the 
undaunted spirit of adventure, that 
frankly facing all the drawbacks, glad- 
ly accepts life as it is. 

I like to take my definition of Ben- 
nett’s optimism from his description 
of Darius’ Clayhanger’s printing office 
—a passage characteristic of Bennett 
at his best, combining the minute ob- 
servation of the realist with the sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the roman- 
ticist. 


“The proof sheets that were scattered 
about showed to what an extent Darius 
Clayhanger’s establishment was a channel 
through which the life of the town had 
somehow to pass. Auctions, meetings, con- 
certs, sermons, improving lectures, miscel- 
laneous entertainments, programs, catalogs, 
deaths, births, marriages, specifications, 
municipal notices, summonses, demands, 
receipts, subscription lists, accounts, rate 
forms, lists of voters, jury lists, inaugura- 
tions, closures, billheads, handbills, ad- 
dresses, visiting cards, society rules, bar- 
gain sales, lost and found notices—traces 
of all these matters and more, were to be 
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found in that office; it was impregnated 
with the human interest; it was dusty 
with the human interest; its hot smell 
seemed to you to come off life itself, if the 
real sentiment and love of life were suffi- 
ciently in you.” 


“The love of life’; I like that better 
than “the joy of life” to express the 
spirit of the true optimist. “Joy of 
life” has a suggestion of forced hilar- 
ity. Spontaneous joy in life is, it 
seems to me, possible only to the 
very young. But love of life—that 
is another matter; that has something 
of the omniscent serenity of the God 
who so loved the world that even 
though “with Paradise He devised 
the snake”, yet on the seventh day He 
rested from His labor and viewed His 
creation and saw that it was good. 


Stevenson ridicules the philoso- 
phers for defining life as “a permanent 
possibility of Sensation.” Surely, 
surely, he says no man could love a 
Permanent Possibility of Sensation. 
Here for once, I believe that Steven- 
son went astray. Isn’t the Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation just what sen- 
sitive yet heroic souls do cling to? Of 
course, not all the sensations are pleas- 
ant; some are distinctly unpleasant. 
But it’s a blessed privilege to feel even 
if we feel miserable. Stevenson recog- 
nized this in his prayer to the “Celes- 
tial Surgeon”. If, he says, I have failed 
to respond to the many calls to happi- 
ness : 

“Choose Thou, before my spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my head heart run them in.” 


Bennett’s optimism, like Stevenson’s, 
does not ignore sin and suffering, but 
delights in the possibility of keen feel- 
ing. Here is where Bennett the op- 
timist stands in significant contrast to 
Hardy the pessimist. The difference 
in the philosophy of life of these nov- 
elists lies not in their premises, but in 
their conclusions. Hardy says in sub- 
stance: To live is to suffer: therefore 
it is better not to live.” Bennett says: 
“Suffering is a proof that you are 
alive: therefore be glad of suffering.” 

The Permanent Possibility of Sen- 
sation—isn’t this the essence of what 
Nietzsche called the Eternal Recur- 
rence, what Christians call Everlast- 
ing Life? By whatever name we call 
it, it makes a strong appeal to the hu- 
man heart. The pessimists as well as 
the optimists recognize this appeal. 
One of our modern poets makes his 
chief accusation against “The World 
of a Pessimist” that life will not cease 
to lure him: 

“Of thy cruelty do I complain, 
That never wholly wilt from me depart, 
And leave to me my much-required rest; 


But when of hopeless venturing I tire, 
And fall exhausted upon Lethe’s breast, 


Thou dost new trouble in my soul inspire, 

And lure me—fool !—to follow once again 

O’er hill and hollow the old path of 
pain. 

With nerves a little saner, heart a 
little more heroic, this becomes a cause, 
not for complaint, but for exultation. 
So Hilda Lessways finds it when her 
passion for Clayhanger follows close 
upon the heels of her break with Can- 
non. “The tragic sequel to one adven- 
ture had not impaired her instinct for 
experience. On the contrary, it had 
strengthened it. The very failure of 
the one excited her toward another. 
The zest of living was reborn in her. 
The morrow beckoned her, golden and 
miraculous.” 

“More life and fuller” that is what 
is demanded, not only by Hilda that 
“undaunted daughter of desires’, but 
by all Bennett’s protagonists. Edwin 
Clayhanger fully realizes the difficul- 
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IMELFss and fair and virginal, 
she walks the skies, 
Her quiet steps like sleep that smooths 
out pain; 
Her face a shadowed loveliness, the 
Pieta, 
Eternal Mother and Eternal Maid. 
Her old white fingers search and cure 
the soul; 
Her speech is muted silver; and her 
smile 
Is lost in pity of this foolish earth, 
Oh! sightless eyes of sorrow, droop- 
ing head— 
Where is the girl Dian? 
Elizabeth Conner. i 
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ties in which a marriage with Hilda 
will involve him. “He braced himself 
to the exquisite burden of life.” A 
whole philosophy is packed into those 
two words. Life is a burden; yes, 
but one well worth the carrying. 
Rachel, knowing the weakness of her 
husband’s character, is prepared to 
pay an even greater price for love. 
Is not this readiness to answer the 
challenge of life, the spiritual quality 
which some critics have declared does 
not exist in Bennett’s characters? 


INCE Bennett speaks not about, 
} but through his characters, in or- 
der to analyze the optimism of Arnold 
Bennett we must analyze the un- 
quenchable love of life in Hilda, Ed- 
win, Rachel and the others. Why is 
it that for them, with all its disappoint- 
ments and miseries, life is intensely in- 
teresting, abundantly worth living? I 
think there are three answers. 
Bennett’s characters have what he 
calls “the most precious of all facul- 
ties—the power to feel intensely.” 
They savor life with a terrific zest. 
They are intoxicated by its feverish 
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perfume, spellbound by its formidable 
magic. They live in a sensuous ec- 
stasy. Often the sensation seems out 
of all proportion to the stimulus. They 
are like Rupert Brooke's “Great 
Lover” in their joy in little things 
details of eating, drinking and sleeping. 
How Hilda enjoys the warm fire and 
the luxurious furnishings of Janet's 
bedroom! How cosy she and her 
mother are over their simple meal with 
the rosy, quivering jelly, the crisp 
toast, and the tea skillfully brewed by 
the new handmaid! Rachel finds it as 
exciting to watch her husband drive a 
nail into a wall as to preside at her 
first reception. A movie show fills 
her with the joy of life, as the study 
of shorthand does Hilda. Edwin is 
thrilled with a sense of mysterious ad 
venture at sitting up till 11 :30. 

Not only the commonplace, but the 
painful can arouse sensations which 
keep men and women gloriously alive, 
vibrant to the mysterious romance of 
life. We perhaps smile half satirically 
at Mrs. Grant’s pride in her father’s 
paralytic stroke, her ghoulish dwelling 
on the details of the shock. But we 
do not smile at the masterfully realistic 
portrayal of Darius’ death agony. Yet 
wrung as we are with pity for the tor 
tured victim, we can appreciate the 
sincerity of his son’s attitude. “In the 
solemnity of the night he was glad that 
an experience tremendous and su 
preme had been vouchsafed to him. 
He stood staggered by the magnificence 
of the struggle—this mysteriously im- 
pressive spectacle, at once majestic 
and poignant.” I can not read these 
powerful pages in “Clayhanger” with 
out contrasting this deathbed scene 
with one in Hardy’s “Mayor of Caster 
bridge” in which Elizabeth Jane 
watching by her dying mother, ques- 
tions the purpose of life. With Ben- 
nett, in a scene even more painful, 
there is no accusation against the ma- 
chinery of the universe, only a solemn 
pride and joy in one of its tragic but 
spectacular manifestations. 

Hardy describes his protagonists as 
“born to ache a good deal”, combin- 
ing modern nerves with primitive emo- 
tions, and doomed by such coexistence 
to take their scourgings to their full 
exquisite extremity. These descrip- 
tions are equally applicable to Ben- 
nett’s characters. But while Hardy’s 
protagonists are by nature pitched too 
high only by suffering to be plunged 
too low, Bennett’s rejoice in the very 
exquisiteness of pain, as proof that 
they are tinglingly alive. I suppose 
we have all cherished toothaches which 
were so intense that the pain almost 
became pleasure and we couldn't resist 
touching the tooth to feel it twinge 
afresh. So Bennett's characters take 
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a detached delight in their own suf- 
ferings. Rachel on the terrible night in 
which she discovers that her husband 
is a thief and a cad, looks down as 
from a height on her own tragedy. “If 
she was unhappy, her unhappiness 
was, nevertheless, exquisite. She felt 
her youth. She thought, ‘I am only a 
girl, and yet my life is ruined already.’ 
And even that thought she hugged 
amorously, as though it were beautiful. 
Amid the full disaster and regret, she 
was glad to be alive. She could not 
help exulting in the dreadful moment.” 

Why is it that even in their extrem- 
ity, Bennett’s characters are never 
tempted to curse God and die? Is it 
not because even in their moments of 
bitter agony, they are able to conceive 
life dramatically? We can stand any 
trouble if it’s big enough. It is the 
littlenesses of our irritations, the in- 
significance of our tragedies, that 
makes them intolerable. When I was 


young I achieved a specious fortitude 
by an elaborate pretense. I was never 
little Lucy Lockwood, subject to the 
petty vexations of a child’s life, but a 
tragedy queen retaining beauty and 
dignity in the face of unparalleled mis- 
fortune. Lucy Lockwood might quail 
at the prospect of county examina- 
tions ; but Mary Queen of Scots would 
not flinch before the necessity of draw- 
ing up a masterly defense against the 
vile accusations of Elizabeth. Lucy 
Lockwood might cry childishly when 
the latest litter of kittens mysteriously 
disappeared; but Marie Antoinette 
would preserve her composure un- 
shaken as her loyal followers were con- 
demned to the guillotine. Thus I 
sought to sustain my sorrows by trans- 
lating them into the purple and invest- 
ing them with the dignity which alone 
makes tragedy endurable. 

With Bennett’s men and women no 
such make-believe is necessary. Their 
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imagination is bolder, more mature. 
They do not need to imagine that they 
are anyone else. They are, confident 
that to no one else could life be quite 
the intimate, surprising, delightful 
thing it is to them. They can find in 
their own cramped and narrow lives 
material for a hundred dramas. Going 
shopping with Louis is a wild adven- 
ture to Rachel. His offer to take 
charge of her latchkey epitomizes the 
whole age of chivalry. Hilda and 
Sophia sense to the full the dramatic 
spectacle of their careers. Even the 
phlegmatic Darius looks back upon 
his progress from the workhouse to the 
printing shop as a stupendous epic. 
None of Bennett's characters are “in- 
sensible to the piquancy of the pageant 
of life”. The stolid charwoman, Mrs. 
Tams, joins with her mistress in say- 
ing, “What a staggering world we live 
in, don’t we?” In this most interesting 
of all possible worlds, men and women 
full of the joy of being alive, watch 
with eager curiosity the unrolling of 
their destinies. It is true that a by- 
stander might not grasp the strange, 
secret charm of their life. But to them 
it is the Great Adventure. Edwin 
Clayhanger leads a life prosaic enough 
in its external details. But “the career 
which to others probably seemed dull 
and monotonous, presented itself to 
him as almost miraculously romantic 
in its development.” 

The reason Edwin and Hilda and 
Rachel and Sophia enjoy life is be- 
cause they enjoy themselves. ‘Enjoy 
ourselves”—what a happy idiom that 
is! What else in the name of common 
sense should we enjoy? I cannot con- 
ceive a lasting optimism that is not 
rooted in egoism. 

Critics often condemn Bennett’s 
characters as selfish. But theirs is not 
the ruthless egoism that goes its way 
regardless of obligation to others. As 
a general thing, the more sacred one 
holds his own personality, the more 
scrupulously will he respect the rights 
of other personalities. Hilda feels a 
sense of responsibility that is almost 
quixotic binding her for life to the age- 
ing and infirm Sarah Gailey. Sophia 
sacrifices her freedom to settle down 
in Bursley with Constance. Edwin 
feels that any friction with Maggie, 
even though it be her fault, is “proof 
of his incompetence in the art of life.” 
And surely the final working adjust- 
ment of the married lovers in “These 
Twain” is as fine an expression of the 
mutual compromise inevitable in mar- 
riage as the most confirmed altruist 
could demand. 


“Momentous to himself, as I to me, 
Hath each man been that ever woman 
bore.” 
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LE % IS IN this sense only that Ben- 
nett’s men and women are selfish ; 
they are self-centered. They are mo- 
mentous to themselves. Their interest 
in others is secondary. It is their keen 
interest in their own lives that gives 
them the sense of moving in a drama. 
They do not need to pretend to be 
tragic royalty: they are tragic royalty: 
—no less royal because their kingdom 
is bounded by the limits of their own 
consciousness. 

Buddhistic philosophy—pessimistic 
philosophy in general, has developed 
with inexorable logic the chain of rea- 
soning : Personality leads to limitation, 
limitation to ignorance, ignorance to 
error, and error to pain. Hence it 
reaches the conclusion: Suppress per- 
sonality, kill desire, sink into the bliss 
of Nirvana. Bennett does not, like 
the superficial optimist, attempt to ig- 
nore or invalidate any link in this chain 
of reasoning. He admits it, he accepts 
it, but says frankly: Personality is 
worth all it costs. Self consciousness 
is the most precious thing in the world. 
He has a fine contempt for those who 
in cowardice make the Great Refusal 
—who refuse life in order to escape 
pain. His men and women rush to 
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meet life and love with unshielded 
hearts. Even in defeat they despise 
the stagnant peace of those who have 
not dared to attain completeness. Ed- 
win on the night of misery after he 
heard of Hilda’s marriage, felt that 
for once he fully lived. “Fate had at 
any rate, roused him from the coma 
which most men called existence.” 
The very sacredness of personality 
necessarily entails isolation as well as 
suffering. “We mortal millions live 
alone”. But this commonplace of 
pessimism Bennett turns into optim- 
ism. It is true that no one but Con- 
stance knew what Constance’s life had 
meant to her. It is true that Hilda 
never understood her mother, nor Ed- 
win his father, that for all their great 
love for each other, Hilda and Edwin, 
even after marriage, remained “these 
twain”. But Bennett diffuses a ro- 
mantic glow over the chilly fact that 
“we are all islands shouting across 
seas of misunderstanding.” Islands 
are the proper scenes for thrilling ad- 
ventures. And Bennett’s chronicles 
of the Five Towns all go to prove that 
life even in a small town with vulgar 
and unsympathetic relatives, may be 
thrillingly adventurous. The lure 
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which beckons in the bright eyes of 
danger, the love of life in her somber 
as well as in her sunny moods, the 
fine disturbing consciousness of per 
sonal existence—all these betoken the 
genuine optimist. 

Is Bennett’s optimism incompatible 
with idealism? Critics have charged 
him with loving too well the world as 
it is, to love as he should the world as 
it ought to be. An adequate discussion 
of this suggests the subtle question 
whether after all the pessimists are 
not the true idealists? Nietzsche says, 
“I love the great despisers, for they 
are the great adorers; arrows of long- 
ing for another shore”. But however 
much we all feel in rebel moods that 
we shouid like to shatter to bits the 
smug, work-a-day world as a prelude 
to shaping one nearer to the heart's 
desire, we realize in our saner mo- 
ments, that we shall not be fit for the 
world as it ought to be till we have 
learned to stand the world as it is. 
After reading the novels of Arnold 
Bennett, one must be unusually bitter 
against the world or unusually satis- 
fied with himself, if the thought does 
not occur to him: Is it my life that is 
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A Village of Taverns 


INES and pines. From Mc- 
V Cloud to Westwood, for a hun- 

dred and fifty miles, nothing 
but pines. From the low land all that 
could be seen was gigantic slopes of 
conifers. From mountain-tops the 
eyes fell on seas of them, stretching 
out on the horizon in colossal waves; 
emerald basins, mountains, valleys 
held the sight everywhere. Near, you 
can see that this immense mantle con- 
sists of clusters of green needles, 
masses of them garbing the big frames 
of the trees; a few miles away all 
you see is one color, pale where the 
sun is touching, somber in the shad- 
ows, everywhere is green. Farther 
away details vanish. You see huge 
bluish, sombrous land-forms: they 
are mountains of pines. Farther still, 
lost in the horizon endless miles away, 
you make out, assisted by your imagi- 
nation, semblance of cyclopean fea- 
tures of the earth: they are mountains 
of pines. The whole world seems of 
pines ! 

It is no wonder then to find in West- 
wood one of the largest saw-mills in 
existence. The town, situated in the 
depths of the northeastern California 
forests, is entirely owned by one com- 
pany. It is called one man’s town. 
Though about five thousand inhabit- 
ants the town has only one store, but 
it compares with the large department 
stores of big cities. Only one cafeteria 
and one restaurant, but both are spa- 
cious and efficient enough to accommo- 
date above one thousand patrons at 
each meal! One bank, one theatre, 
one vast billiard parlor—competition 
is entirely done away with. Where 
scores of buildings and a large work- 
ing force would be required, less than 
half of these answer the purpose un- 
der this unifying regime. An ideal 
system of economy. It is true the in- 
habitants complain about the high 
prices of goods. But this has nothing 
to do with the system itself. It only 
accentuates the spirit of business. . . . 

If one arrives there in the morning 
as the whistle blows, one sees the town 
awakening from a somnolent peace 
into commotion. From every house 
men and occasionally women issue in 
their blue jumpers and overalls, pour- 
ing in the streets, gathering in number 
as they walk toward the wide gate, 
and finally in masses, like moving 
columns of soldiers, disappear in the 
giant plant, which now begins to throb, 
whir and rumble like a fabulous, mad- 
dened monster. You see log after log, 
some of them higher than a man with 
hands stretched overhead, seized by 
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powerful steel clamps, thrown, as if a 
feather, in the maw of the monster 
saw-mill, planed, squared, ripped— 
passing through an intricacy of frantic 
circular saws, and coming out in many 
shapes of polished lumber, ready for 
construction. Brain, muscle and ma- 
chinery co-operate there to create a 
marvel. 


Ae gabe of American industries the 
workers there are of a cosmo- 
politan cast—Europeans, Mexicans, a 
sprinkle of Canadians, the Americans 
predominating, closely equalled in 
number by the Italians. The last men- 
tioned live in a quarter by themselves, 
separated from Westwood by the large 
log-pond. Some came there when 
Westwood was in infancy and built 
on the other side of the pond. More 
countrymen came and erected more 
abodes there until the place began to 
look like a little village of a few good 
houses and arrays of shacks, offering 
to the eye a sight of poor architectural 
art. But there was good wine there. 

When prohibiticn was inaugurated, 
a great calamity seemed to have strick- 
en the Italian town. Some of its in- 
habitants stared blankly. Others talked 
confusedly, hurting their brains trying 
to make out the reason for the calam- 
ity, until they too stared. Others were 
depressed, forgetting the catastrophe 
by drinking, or made ready to go back 
to their native land. The whole coun- 
try was going to the dogs anyway: 
who could live, who could be strong 
and healthy without wine? Yes, a dis- 
aster seemed to have befallen them, 
demoralizing their daily life. One 
man, however, Crispi, withstood the 
calamity. He gathered the camp to- 
gether and boomed a few words that 
heartened the stricken community. “If 
they stop us from drinking wie, we 
will stop from working!” He har- 
angued. “Tomorrow morning when 
the whistle blows get up, but put your 
Sunday clothes on. We will march 
to the office. We must protest against 
the company. You think they don’t 
drink? Bah! You make me laugh!” 

The tirade stirred the crowd: Pro- 
hibition was all religion, was all poli- 
tic, of course the rich wanted it; that 
way they could drink it all themselves. 
They had drowned the calamity with 
agitation. 

The following morning the whistle 
blew. An army in blue jumpers and 
overalls filed through the giant gate, 
but not an Italian was in it. The mon- 


ster began to rumble, though sickly, as 
if impaired. There was a flutter be- 
tween the plant and the office, which 
lay immediately outside the gate. The 
office force, the president was amazed. 
None knew why the Italians hadn't 
“turn up”. 

A battalion trampled over the pond- 
bridge. A confusion of voices and 
shuffling feet approached the plant. 
Six hundred strong, women and chil- 
dren included, with Crispi at the head 
they implanted themselves before the 
office and vented their challenge at the 
chief of the company who from a sec- 
ond story balcony gazed down startled 
on the agitated mob. “Non vino, non 
lavoro!” Six hundred voices thun- 
dered and repeated, sending stentorian 
reverberations through Westwood and 
the surrounding pine mountains. The 
president was still more amazed. He 
called the interpreter there, and even 
he had difficulty to catch above the 
deafening clamor the reason for their 
protest. 

“They want wine or they will quit 
working,” he translated to the presi- 
dent. 

There was an increased fluttering 
between the plant and the office. Sec- 
tion after section of the mill was be- 
coming congested or paralyzed. Five 
hundred steady good workers were go- 
ing to leave. The situation was alarm- 
ing for the president. Prohibition was 
a national affair but he knew that it 
was stretchable to the private use of 
light wine. “All right,” he informed 
the interpreter, “tell them they can 
have their wine on condition that they 
return to work immediately.” 

An hour later the mill was again 
rumbling at full speed, swallowing 
logs and logs. 

Thus Westwood became dry; but 
half a mile east of it, across the pond, 
there was an alluring oasis. The west 
begaia to court the east. A few west- 
erners were invited across the pond, 
and they came back wobbling over 
the plank bridge which nestled close to 
the surface of the water with a railing 
only on one side. And they told their 
friends. 

More westerners looked longingly 
over the alluring oasis. There it slum- 
bered among scattered lofty sugar 
pines, with a stretch of watery green 
meadow smiling about it. It lay half 
surrounded by the large pond. Wave- 
lets played on its shores. In the back- 
ground there rose somber mountains 
of pines, looming in a soft haze: they 
seemed as if resting lightly on the 
bosom of the earth. A dreamy quiet 
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reigned over the village, occasionally a 
flying bird glistened in the mild sun. 
Shafts of pale and blue smoke from 
chimneys curled, spread, floated lazily 
in the air. The arrays of shacks might 
have been taverns basking on some 
distant happy shores where peasants 
came to make merry and bards to 
make songs. It looked like a village 
of dreams to the admiring westerners. 

Their chief concern was to look for 
opportunities to be admitted there. 

Some of these westerners knew 
Giggi. Steve and Jerry worked on 
the same job with him. There was no 
intimacy between them; Giggi being 
in this country only six months could 
not converse in the tongue of the land. 
But Steve and Jerry were aware that 
sometimes a couple marries, each 
speaking a language uncommunicative 
to the other. They began to court him. 
They hinted about taverns in Italy; 
they wounded him on the subject ; and 
Giggi described to them, with hand- 
gestures, with face and crippled words, 
the different bouquets of wines found 
in the cellars of his country. They 
laughed agreeably. They fawned. 
They said, “Giggi is all right.” They 
won him. “You like the wine? Bene, 
come tonight,” he told them. “Look 
for big pine, one, two, three, thas my 
house.” 

So in the evening two additional 
devotees to Bacchus, their steps lighted 
by a few dim electric globes strung 
along the plank bridge, walked into 
the dreamy village. The taverns now 
became hastily built squatty cabins. 
The two started to look for the third 
house from the big pine, but in what 
direction? The mass of huts were 
strewn pell-mell. They turned their 
pocket flashlight on one house, Casa 
del Re, it read. That couldn’t be Giggi’s 
name. Ji Tre Vagabondi, they de- 
ciphered with interest on the door of 
a second shack; though the meaning 
was rather hazy, it conveyed to them 
a sense of bohemianism. The Wal- 
dorf, they read on a third cabin. “But- 
ler!” Steve ordered Jerry with dignity. 
“Please handle my luggage gently— 
tis full of bottles.” “Yes, sir,” Jerry 
bowed, “I'll take good care of them.” 
“I know you would,” returned the 
other. They giggled. But where was 
Giggi? Their light fell on a hotch- 
potch of black scrawl which traced, 
Giggi, !’'Jmpilatore. “Command, my 
Emperor,” quoth Steve, military fash- 
ion. “Fool,” remarked Jerry, “that’s 
not Emperor. See, there is pil-pile in 
it. Tore, from the Latin, meaning tow- 
er, imp must come from the Greek. 
It means that Giggi is piling towers of 
lumber, just like you and I, Gonga- 
din.” They had found the house, but 
where was Giggi now? They went 


round and round the squatty shack, 
searching with their illuminant, but 
they could not find the door. They 
knocked somewhere on the rough- 
hewn boards. A rustle of newspaper, 
a series of heavy steps, a push in the 
wall let a shaft of thick yellow light 
and the chunky form of Giggi out 
on the opposite side. “Chi ce?” he 
asked in the empty air. 

“Hello Giggi!” hailed one of the 
guests, stepping forward. 

“O, is you, Stiff. Good, come.” 


Ih & they went. They drank; they 
chatted. Drank a second glass- 
ful and chatted more. Giggi, puffing 
at an Italian stogy, a contented smile 
strutting beneath his bushy brown 
moustache, butchered the English; 
Steve and Jerry, their eyes shiny, 
talked freely and happily, hashing and 
rehashing their phrases. Expression, 
the vehicle of thought and feeling, was 
handicapped ; but, thanks to the wine, 
the spirit of comradery was not miss- 
ing. Steve descanted upon the plant. 
Giggi sometimes understood, some- 
times looked confused and said, “You 
becha.” Then Jerry, with his smat- 
tering of Latin from high school, in- 
terjected, “See, Giggi, turn is from the 
Latin tornare, out must be from the 
Greek and lumber—you know what 
lumber is. It means, the-mill-turns- 
out-six-hundred-thousand-feet-of-lum- 
ber-every day ... you will speak good 
English in six more months.” 

“Why, sure,” joined in Steve, mak- 
ing a determinate sweep of his head. 

Giggi filled for the third time the 
glasses and Steve and Jerry pulled out 
money from their pockets. They were 
all three on their feet now, Steve and 
Jerry putting money in Giggi’s pockets 
and Giggi putting it back in theirs. 
Giggi thrashed the English, lifted a 
solemn hand upright before them, 
made a sanctimonious face, he placed 
one hand meaningly upon his breast: 
he wished he could tell them in an ap- 
propriate way that he offered them 
drink for friendship; lacking words, 
he had to act and stutter like a stupid. 

Steve and Jerry returned to West- 
wood wet but not groggy. No; they 
did not fall into the water. Some- 
times they skirted the edge of the 
plank on the side minus the rail to 
show to each other their good equi- 
librium. If Giggi had accepted money 
it might have been another story. They 
had only three small glassfuls, enough 
to humor them. Moderation seemed 
true with the rest of the visitors. Their 
coin unaccepted, they exercised pru- 
dence. The courtship between the ad- 
miring westerners and their humble 
hosts ran on a line of reciprocal socia- 
bility: one side offered from their 
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casks, the other side from the knowl- 
edge of English. 

But the westerners were great peo- 
ple to tell everybody about their good 
luck. There were pride and distinc- 
tion in telling their parched acquaint- 
ances that they had been admitted to 
private cellars. One takes pride in an- 
other’s suffering. 

Souls and more souls from the 
western shores mused on the shafts 
of pale and blue smoke curling and 
floating in the balmy air: like gay, 
merry spirits they danced above the 
dreamy village. A few more were 
admitted and came back to chat about 
it. It became the talk of Westwood. 
They coined jokes and stories, they 
even made the following unsophisticat- 
ed song which they sang with smiling 
faces : 


When light wanes in the mountains 
We forget our employ, 

For yonder there are fountains 
That wet our tongues with joy 


Roll, roll, we're marching, 
Where? 
Ie march across the pond! 
Round, round, we're searching 
W hat? 


We search for tavern doors! 


When day wanes in the Sierra 
We knock at tavern sides, 
Our hosts say, “Buona sera,” 
And we reply, “All right.’” 


Clink, clink, we’re clinking, 
W hat? 
We clink our glasses high, 
Hee-ho—we're singing, 
Why? 


We sing for we're not dry. 





In the department store there were 
two clerks dominated by the same 
thoughts: to serve the customers and 
to watch for the chance to talk with 
the attractive cashier, Miss Diorno, 
who was either born here or came 
from Italy when a child. The two 
young clerks were ignorant as to her 
descent, an oversight which caused 
consequences in the new life of the 
town. They liked to take Miss Diorno 
across the pond. She would have lots 
of fun. They mimicked for her the 
Italians speaking English. They made 
pantomimes and cheap gestures. Miss 
Diorno flew into a tiff. “What a nerve 
you have!” she flung in their faces. 
“They offer you wine for nothing and 
you come here to laugh at them. The 
trouble with them is they are too 
good-hearted.” 

That evening Miss Diorno, too, 
crossed the pond ; but to lecture, rating 
and reprimanding the innocent tavern 
dwellers until they grew red in the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Pageantry at Mills College 


ATURE has given to Mills Col- 
lege a beautiful setting for pag- 
eantry. The emerald tinted 

water, colored by the copper sulphate 
from the quarry above, lies between 
the audience and the stage, down to 
which a rambling little path winds 
over a grassy hill. Along the whole 
shore line to one side, a double row 
of gray-green eucalypti are reflected 
in the water and above them a broad 
road, led into by paths, skirts the base 
of a wooded hill. On the other side 
of the stage opposite a platform for 
the orchestra, hidden in a natural se'- 
ting of trees and bushes, a huge oak 
makes a perfect prompter’s box for 
the director of the pageant. Here the 
fern-covered hillside presents an un- 
usual contrast to the tall eucalypti, 
with its masses of oak trees, their 
gnarled gray trunks and lacy network 
of leaves flecked with the gold of Cali- 
fornia’s spring sunshine. No more 
perfect hiding place for elves and 
fairies could be imagined, and from it 
all immortal folk seem likely to appear. 

From this wood Merlin came, fol- 
lowed by the charming and intriguing 
Vivian who gained from him the secret 
of waving arms and woven paces, and 
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on that shady path she flitted merrily 
away leaving the old sorcerer asleep in 
the hollow of the old oak tree. 

Many folk known to literature and 
history have danced, run, or ridden 
down the eucalyptus read, Guinivere 
and her court, a-Maying; Arthur’s 
knights to meet their Lord of the 
Round Table; Ariadne dancing a love 
measure with Theseus; lithe Atalanta 
running her race with Hippomones 
and losing it because she was lured by 
the golden apples thrown by the rosy 
Venus who floated across the lake in 
her flower-wreathed shell. 


Exe by the little reed-reflecting es- 
tuary there is a rise of land, and 
one can easily imagine the shores of 
Greece from whence came Theseus in 
his black-sailed ship laden with beau- 
tiful maidens whom he had brought 
to be a sacrifice to the Dreadful Mina- 
taur. Sailing across they are met by 
King Minos and his court at the Tem- 
ple of the Snake Goddess. 

Through the dense woods Indians 
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have danced in swaving files, and the 
Matillija poppy of Death bloomed on 
the hillside in white and golden splen- 
dor; and a little Celtic prince once 
hunted his lost playmate who was 
found when Titania and her fairies 
helped him in his search. 

Only last May terrible Cossacks 
thundered down the long road on their 
fiery steeds, preceding Ivan the Ter- 
rible and his second wife, the Tcher- 
kess Maria (unblessed by the church), 
and scattered the gentle peasants who 
were enjoying their native dances in 
a celebration of the victory of Stephen 
of Bathory. When the cruelly treated 
Swedes invoked their heathen gods by 
the old Norse altar, their prayers were 
answered by three silver clad Val- 
kyries who appeared on the crest of 
the hill and rode slowly down to Wag- 
ner’s deathless music, driving the 
superstitious Ivan and his followers 
away. 

The charm of living these char- 
acters of literature and history is so 
fascinating that, although the pageant 
is given yearly at the time of Com- 
mencement Week, about one hundred 
and fifty young wemen take part in it, 
receiving a lasting impression. 

The great strength of the pageants 
of Mills is their continuity—the easy 
flow of episode and performance to 
music, carefully selected, from the 
works of the great masters to interpret 
the times and express the feelings of 
the characters through pantomime. 
There is no spoken word. 

Amateur music, no matter how clev- 
erly written, cannot give the same 
result, and many productions fail be- 
cause of the efforts of a misguided 
director who pines to have this so- 
called “original” music used as a 
means of interpreting his theme. Much 
hinges on the story told, but given a 
perfect setting, a group of unspoiled 
charming girls eager to work out the 
theme, a sympathetic audience, an ac- 
complished musician at the piano 
directing an adequate orchestra, and a 
pageant director not afraid of research 
and hard work, all work together for 
the success of the production. 

The kaleidoscopic colors of the cos- 
tumes of the dancers mirrored in the 
lake would of themselves so fascinate 
an audience that, with the gleaming 
water, the unusual stage with the sun- 
light falling in bars and golden spots 
through the tall eucalypti and shad- 
owed oaks, no story would be needed. 
Instead one leans back and is content. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A More Excellent Way 


N IMPARTIAL OBSERVER 

would hardly have imagined that 

the time for sane, just, generous 
constitution making was the time im- 
mediately following the war or that 
the place could be the long-haired suc- 
cession states of Austria~Hungary. 
Yet the most steady, prosperous and 
happy country in Europe today is 
Czecho-Slovakia built at that unlikely 
time and on those unpromising foun- 
dations. 

Its success is due to the genius and 
devotion of Masaryk and Benes, per- 
haps more especially to Benes whose 
ideas and deeds are more like a chap- 
ter from a modern Utopia than a chap- 
ter from modern European history. 
rom weakness he _ has _ brought 
strength, from oppression he has 
brought liberty, from poverty he has 
brought the hope of plenty and all of 
this he has done by means so simple, 
so open, so direct that they were 
thought too weak for practical use. He 
has kept his word in full to his own 
people and to other nations; he be- 
lieved in democracy therefore he took 
the trouble to educate the people to 
take them fit to rule; he sympathized 
with the poor so much that he took 
pains to teach them to be intelligently 
self-supporting ; he was so busy with 
the concerns of his own country that 
he did not interfere with other coun- 
tries’ rulers till they interfered with 
him; he believed in honesty so much 
that he let his schemes for reform wait 
till he made the country free from 
debt; he believed in the real value of 
good will so he made treaties of friend- 
ship with the neighboring states; and 

-in the midst of quarreling Europe- 
he reduced the army till it was but 
one-twentieth of the percentage that 
other countries thought necessary. 

The first problem that faced him was 
the problem of his country’s relation 
with her former tyrant Austria-Hun- 
gary. It has been almost a common- 
place of history that when a people are 
set free after an oppression of cen- 
turies they have inevitably got some 
slave characteristics, especially a per- 
sonal hatred of their oppressors and a 
desire to oppress them in turn. Only a 
free man could have written: 

“The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven.” 

Benes actually felt that he ought not 
to practice the vices of political oppres- 
sion that he had hated in his former 
masters, therefore he, alone among the 
newly-freed nations, gave his oppres 
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sors the treatment he had desired. In 
no country is the minority so well pro- 
tected. At the Peace Conference he 
so impressed the members with his 
justice and moderation that he got 
practically all the territory he asked 
for and he promised in return that he 
would protect the rights of minorities. 
He not merely kept his word; he gave 
more protection than he had guaran 
teed so that the Austro-Hungarians, 


liberty, namely education and economic 
independence. He began with the 
education, he increased the number of 
schools and universities till soon edu 
cation will be within the reach of all. 
Any creed can start its own school but 
in the public schools the teaching must 
be in accordance with the findings of 
science. To emphasize the importance 
of education the higher university pro 
fessors are appointed by the President 
himseli and are by the constitution al 
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sullen and suspicious at first, are now 
supporters of the government. With 
Austria herself he made a treaty of 
friendliness that has been loyally kept 
by both countries. 


pawn COMMONPLACE of history 
is that when people have won 
some privilege they are very unwilling 
to share it with others who have no 
shared in the winning. Benes won 
liberty for himself and his class, yet he 
bent his mind to sharing it with the 
poor. Now he knew that two things 
are necessary if the poor are to have 
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lowed special leave of absence if they 
are elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
or the Senate. Thus for the first time 
a country takes note of the fact that 
because of money pressure and future 
uncertainty professors take no share in 
law making though some of them, es 
pecially professors of history, law, or 
political science, are specially qualified 
for law making. It has been said that 
they are too unpractical to be good 
lawmakers but to answer this one need 
only contrast the present condition of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, one with 


(c ontinued on page 4) 
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“The Many-Splendoured Thing” 


HERE is a dilemma, more real 

than those usually met in books 

of logic which touches every 
one of us, and yet we seldom bother 
about it at all. No one can think until 
he has some knowledge of facts, and 
yet no one can have a knowledge of 
facts unless he first thinks. Of course, 
there is a w i 
if there were not, these words could 
not be written; or if written, could not 
be read. Most obstacles, like this 
dilemma, act as stimul: to set men to 
making paths around them. 





Now it is my purpose to show you 
this dilemma in all the cruelty of its 
pointed horns, and then to describe 
the path which leads around the dilem- 
ma’s lair. I speak in terms of myth- 
ology because in my childhood the 
Minotaur, that bogie of ancient Crete, 
half man, half brute, hungry for hu- 
man offerings and dwelling in a la- 
brinth, came always to my mind when 
I heard my elders speak of the horns 
of a dilemma. 


And here is the first horn: no one 
can think until he has some knowledge 
of fact. To think is to remember— 
obviously impossible without some- 
thing to remember, or to anticipate, 
equally impossible except by rear- 
rangement of facts already noted. It 
is as impossible for a man to predict 
that water will become ice at a certain 
temperature, unless he has knowledge 
of certain facts, as for a baby of a 
day to repeat Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. It is easier to eat without food 
than to think without an object to 
think about; for one can at least swal- 
low one’s Adam’s apple. Again, to 
think is to reason. But reasoning 
means progress from some fact already 
known—and there you are! We are 
supposing that there are no facts al- 
ready known. Obviously, this is a 
big horn and a sharp one. Therefore, 
if we would be thinking men and 
women, we must be able to gather 
facts—and there is the brute’s other 
horn in our midriff: we cannot see 
the simplest fact, we cannot know a 
bean is a bean, without the power to 
think. 

You recall the story of Agassiz and 
the freshmen: there were the students 
gathered for their first class under 
that famous man, expecting, as a mat- 
ter of course, a brilliant lecture illum- 
ining at least a half-dozen scientific 
mysteries. Instead, Agassiz put be- 
fore each student a fish, and asked for 
a complete description. He left them 
alone for half an hour, and returning 
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asked, “Is that all you can see? Look 
again.” Again he left them and again 
returned to ask the same question. 
Finally, at the end of the long labora- 
tory period, Agassiz held up before 
them one of the fish and described it 
as only a scientist could. The things 
he showed them were so significant 
and so obvious, once they were pointed 
out, that his students wondered they 
had not seen them for themselves. It 
was their first lesson in scientific 
vision. 
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Tue incident illustrates the second 
horn of our dilemma, but indicates, 
as well, the path around it. In fact, 
there are two paths, one long and 
winding, over which great armies of 
people have traveled throughout the 
ages, and a “cut-off”, which carries 
the burden of traffic today. 

The long path, that of trial and er- 
ror, which primitive man followed in 
misery and doubt through by-gone 
centuries, men tdday may escape if 
they gain the power of vision. Each 
one of us who has managed to scram- 
ble out of his infancy into maturity, 
as a kitten climbs and tumbles over 


‘shorter path to 


the edge of his basket, has had to learn 
to see, whether he sought facts, or 
truths, or beauty. 


Small our need for vision, most 
people believe that training in 
vision is limited to science and does 
not apply to truth as beauty, and to 
truth as good. Some authorities claim 
that beauty and goodness must be felt, 
and therefore belong exclusively to the 
realms of instinct and emotion. If 
this be true, to attempt to teach a per- 
son to see beauty or to appreciate jus- 
tice is like trying to teach a person to 
dance by a geometrical analysis of 
curves and rhythm. 

It is beyond controversy that the 
arts and natural beauty are wasted on 
the lower animals—and on certain 
people. They are physiologically in- 
capable of response to them. But most 
intelligent people can be taught to see 
with vision, the vision that comes with 
the knowledge and application of 
standards, and brings with it enrich- 
ment of life. Hence the need for 
teachers, scientific guides on _ this 
wisdom. And by 
teachers I mean not merely the pro- 
fessional scientist, such as Agassiz, 
and certainly not the drab and dreary 
pedagogue, overworked and under- 
paid, but the poet, the artist, the states- 
man, whether he be in the classroom 
or not, every man who can open our 
eyes to the fullness of life. 

There is no further difference, Scho- 
penhauer assures us, between art and 
nature than that in art the artist per- 
mits us to look through his eyes at 
nature, but, he adds, the artist sees 
what the average man cannot, a 
half-proclaimed message full of signifi- 
cance. Modern criticism goes beyond 
Schopenhauer and insists that all 
beauty, truth, or justice lie in the per- 


ception or the imagination—but here » 


we are launching out into the depths 
of metaphysical speculation and had 
best beware. In Modern Painters, 
Ruskin tells us that artists enrich the 
world by extending the boundaries of 
what we usually call “natural beauty” 
At any rate most men, like Cook’s 
tourists, need the arresting voice of 
the guide, the biazoning of a label, 
before they can see the beauty that is 
before them. 

In one of his most significant poems, 
“The Kingdom of God,” Francis 
Thompson deals with this blindness 
of spirit: 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Mills College Today 


By ROSALIND A. KEEP 


O READERS of the OvERLAND 

MonrTHLY the early history of 

Mills College is familiar, for 
during the last half century frequent 
articles have appeared on its pages- 
biographical, reminiscent, descriptive, 
prophetic. Some of the prophesies 
have already come to pass; others are 
yet to be realized. An educational in- 
stitution must grow and expand 
gradually if it is to live a long and 
useful life; such growth and expan- 
sion are vitally dependent upon en- 
vironment, nurture and favorable con- 
ditions. We, therefore, present to the 
readers of this, the Mills College issue 
of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, a picture 
of Mills College today. 

Two brief Latin mottoes on the 
westward-facing portals of the new 
Beulah Gate give the spirit of this 
pioneer woman’s college on the Pa- 
cific Coast. While over one archway 
are the words “Una Destinato, Viae 
Diversae” over the other is the admo- 
nition, “Aut Disce, Aut Discede’’. 
“One Goal, many paths” is full of 
promise, of vision, of opportunity. 
Students of every type, temperament, 
creed, or race come together to travel, 
under skilled leadership, the paths of 
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knowledge toward the goal of research, 
service and achievement, but they 
must heed the warning “Either Learn 
or Leave’, if they would not fall by the 
wayside. Founded as an educational 
institution, Miils will not permit its 
purposes to grow vague or become 
altered in an era of hurry and restless- 
ness, of material ambition and social 
preoccupation. 

Mills is primarily a liberal arts col- 
lege. With an enrollment limited to 
residence capacity, and a long waiting 
list, it is ambitious not to increase its 
numbers, but to increase the quality 
of its work and to give to its students 
such opportunities as will make them 
useful and constructive citizens. 

In addition to the humanities, Mills 
has several distinctive schools and de- 
partments. Conspicuous among these 
is the School of Education, which 
trains students for teaching, particu- 
larly in the elementary and_ high 
schools. The School of Music, that 
its scope may be broad and compre 
hensive and that no one side be over- 
developed, has three objectives, tech- 
nical, theoretical and practical work. 





SWIMMING POOL—MILLS COLLEGE 


Regular academic students in the Col- 
lege, who wish to become musicians 
by profession, either as performers or 
as composers, may take courses lead 
ing to the degree of Bache'or of 
Music. 

The department of Fine and Graphic 
Arts is also planned to meet the needs 
of three types of students: those 
wishing to. obtain a cultural under- 
standing of art, its underlying princi- 
ples and techniques; those desiring a 
teacher's certificate ; and those prepar- 
ing themselves for some branch of 
creative work in the field of art. The 
proximity of the campus to the art cen 
ters of San Francisco and its environs, 
offers unusual opportunities for such 
cu'ture, whi'e the location of the insti 
tution is at the same time remote 
enough to provide the atmosphere 
necessary for scholarly thought and 
growth. A building which is now un- 
der construction is the first unit of 
the Fine Arts group, a fire-proof art 
gallery, made possible by the bequests 
of Mr. David C. Hewes and Miss Jane 
Cordelia Tolman, the latter for many 
years a teacher of Art on the campus 
and a woman who left her impress on 
all who came in touch with her. This 
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gallery will provide space for many of 
the college treasures today distributed 
in other campus halls, and will offer 
excellent opportunities for loan exhi- 
bitions. 


”B ipeses such ideal climatic condi- 
tions as those in California, and 
particularly in the San Francisco Bay 
region, where outdoor sports are pos- 
sible the year round, there is every 
incentive to physical as well as mental 
development. With, a campus of one 
hundred and fifty acres of garden, 
meadow, woodland, lake and rolling 
lawns, there is every opportunity for 
wholesome exercise. When in 1870 
Mills moved from Benicia to Oakland 
and the first student residence, Mills 
Hall, was built, the preparation for 
physical education fully met the re- 
quirements of that day. There was a 
good gymnasium where “calisthenics” 
were “enjoyed”, and Indian clubs, 
wands, and dumbbells were swung 
with vigor. The students delighted 
in croquet, archery, “long rambles 
over the hills’, in “sewing and sketch- 
ing parties”. On the same campus to- 
day, fifty years later, the physical edu- 
cation department includes a_ well- 
equipped gymnasium, a reception cen- 
ter, athletic field, tennis and handball 
courts, hockey field, and an open-air 
swimming pool ; the latter the gift of a 
San Franciscan, Mrs. I. W. Hellman, 
Jr., in memory of her husband, a for- 
mer trustee of the College. A sound 
body for a sound mind is not theory 
but reality at Mills College. 

From thirty states and six foreign 
countries come the students. They 
are housed in six residence halls, and 
there is imperative need for still an- 
other hall. The administration believes 
that to give students the best opportu- 
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nities for quiet and uninterrupted 
study, separate rooms should be pro- 
vided. So great is the demand for 
admission that residence halls built for 
fifty or sixty students are made to 
care for a score more. 

The year 1925 marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Susan Lin- 
coln Tolman, co-founder of Mills 
College with her husband, Dr. Cyrus 
Taggart Mills. That the present stu- 
dent body, the alumnae, the faculty, 
the trustees, and the friends of Mills 
College may review the life of this 
remarkable pioneer educator and take 
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account of Mills College today, the 
Alumnae Association is planning a 
centennial celebration that will include 
a pageant presenting the history of 
the institution from the beginnings in 
Benicia in 1852 to the present era 
when life on the Pacific slope is more 
complex, more cosmopolitan, more 
international in its development, as 
well as in its outlook on the future, 
and in its interest in education and 
culture. This year of 1925 holds much 
of promise and of challenge for Mills 
College. 

The centennial also gives an occa- 
sion to complete plans held dear to the 
founders in their life time. As one 
of the most fundamental of these was 
adequate living conditions in a resi- 
dence college, the Alumnae have set 
for themselves the task of financing 
and building the needed residence hall. 
While this hall will bear the name of 
a loved trustee, Ethel Moore, who gave 
to the institution generously of her 
time and her energy, it will be a me- 
morial to the progressiveness of all 
those who through years of effort have 
left their impress upon western educa- 
tion. 

Ethel Moore Residence Hall, which 
will house one hundred students, will 
provide not for a greater number of 
students, but will relieve the conges- 
tion in the other halls. In placing this 
building upon Prospect Hill, with its 
glimpse of the shining waters of the 
bay, the graduates are mindful of the 
oft-repeated motto of President Mills, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give”, 
and they also remember the words of 
Ethel Moore, “I believe in the Resi- 
dence College for women.” 

Mills will remain a small college 
where students and faculty may know 
one another personally, where lan- 
guage and lecture classes may be lim- 
ited in size. The small separate col- 
lege, both in Europe and in America. 
has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of thousands of young men and 
women who through personal contact 
with their instructors have been stimu- 
‘ated to lives of influence and useful- 
ness, and who have left to succeeding 
generations evidence of sound and 
well-direc’ed habits of thought. As a 
residence college for women, Miils has 
a place on the Pacific Coast and holds 
its own with like colleges on the At- 
lantic border. In fact, Mills today is 
said to be better known in the New 
England and Atlantic states than in 
the West. This is true not only be- 
cause its founders were graduates of 
Williams College and Mount Holyoke, 
but also because its facuity of seventy 
members is chosen from a wide geo- 
graphical area, and its graduates today 
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are sought for positions of responsi- 
bility in almost every state of the 
Union. 

The President of Mills College, Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, is carrying 
out for the present generation the same 
high purposes that inspired the foun- 
ders in their day. Her ambition is 
the realization of the possible objec- 
tives in a college devoted to the educa- 
tion of women:—To gather into a 
faculty men and women of trained 
minds and high aspiration, to select 
a student group of purposeful, eager, 
students ; to create an environment of 
beauty and wholesome living. 

Some half dozen years ago Mrs. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst gave the first 
comprehensive campus plan for a 
“Greater Mills” and secured the serv- 
ices Of Ralph Bernard Maybeck. This 
plan was later made the basis of a 
modified and more detailed scheme 
drawn by Walter H. Ratcliff, Jr., and 
accepted by the Board of Trustees. 
Every building erected on the campus 
now conforms to the general plans 
and works toward the completion 
which will make Mills one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque campuses in 
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)': ALL I laugh at you, or with you? 

Startle the silence of noon 

With laughter, a cool vagrant tune 

Like wind stealing down through the 
grasses 

Of summer, or water that passes 

On tiptoe between the green reeds? 


Have you noticed . . I use 
Shiny berries for beads 

In my hair, they amuse 

And they quite suit my needs. 
My pretty bright berries . 
You laugh . . . do you dare 
To mock at my fancy? 
I won’t have you stare! 

Never mind, I am going, 

I'll back and I'll back 

Through the burnished gold wheat 
Till you’ve lost every track 

Of the Pixy of Noon; 

Oh yes you will wonder 

About me and peer 

Up, over and ur<er 

Unable to trace 

My provocative face. 

And all you can find 

Is the ghost of my laugh 

That has lodged in your mind! 


Ho ho ho! I am going, 

Bye, Mortal, look well 

Through cranny and corner, 

Through meadow and dell 

But I shall be swayed 

In a field poppy’s cup 

While a sparrow keeps watch 

Lest the ants should creep up. 

3ut you shall be penitent, 

Ave... and that soon, 

For you dared to make fun 

Of the Pixy of Noon! 
Dorothy Page. 
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the country. Nature has done much 
here. The two mountain brooks flow- 
ing through the meadows from a 
woodland lake, add to the charm and 
provide rare settings for landscape 
and architectural design. The gnarled 
old oaks, the tall and stately eucalypti, 
the line of the hills, the ravines, the em- 
erald lake and the sunsets, offer pic- 
tures that linger long in the memory 
and quicken the imagination of the 
graduate in realizing what the future 
holds for Mills in the possible achieve 
ment of natural beauty and in adequate 
educational organization. 

The Alumnae have admirable plans 
for a Permanent Building Fund. Con- 
trary to general opinion, graduates of 
colleges do realize contemporary needs, 
despite the fact that they naturally 
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love and revere the past. When the 
children of the second and third gen 
eration enter college, as some twenty 
per cent are now coming to Mills, 
their parents naturally desire for them 
the advantages which were theirs 
But they also desire the enriched cur- 
riculum and increased opportunities 
for culture and recreation which mod 
ern sciences and new techniques have 
brought to the world. 

What does the future hold for this 
Those who believe 
values in our 


woman's college? 
in the fundamental 
present era of education and in the 
potential powers of the civilization 
developing on the Pacific slope, know 
that this institution will take its place 
in developing women of sound mind 
and noble character. 
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FIRES OF WISDOM 
Mills College Hymn 


H, fires of wisdom burning, 
Among thy sunset hills, 
We hail thy faithful keeper, 
Our Alma Mater Mills. 
Sweet altar fires of knowledge, 
Within thy light we kneel, 
On thy blue smoke ascending, 
Our yearning spirits steal, 
On thy blue smoke ascending, 
Our yearning spirits steal. 


O may our deep endeavor 
Live sparks from they flame win, 
To light on our own altars 
Fair wisdom’s fire within 
Our cherished fost’ring mother, 
These Golden Gated hills, 
Shall guard thy fires forever, 
Thy daughters hail thee, Mills, 
Shall guard thy fires forever, 
Thy daughters hail thee, Mills. 
Words by Fannie Rouse Carpenter ’73 
Music by Edward F. Schneider. 


Like a Bat at Night 


, ERHAPS there are but few 
places in the world fairer than 
this, I was thinking that late 

October afternoon as I left my patient 

for a few minutes and stepped out on 

the little balcony of Havenshouse. 
The air was keen with autumn and 
the tang of it made one want to live 
forever. I shaded my eyes to watch 
the purple-blue shadows which were 
filling the rugged gorge of the Colum- 
bia river. Above the rocky walls blue- 
black forests dashed with clustering 
yellows and scarlets marched upward; 
closer at hand purple apple orchards 
in patchwork squares clung to the 
steep hillsides, while above all, shining 
white to heaven, towered Mount Hood. 
Doctor Terry had called me from 

Portland on the case. Nurses were 

very scarce, said his thin voice on 


By MARJORIE SUTHERLAND 


the wire. Must have someone at once. 
Pay good money indefinitely. Long 
case perhaps, perhaps not. Old lady. 
Heart trouble. In bed, very quiet. Up 
high. You're the girl from Des 
Moines, aren’t:you? Well, you might 
go as far as Switzerland or Norway 
before meeting up with a picture like 
this.... It was that that caught me, 
and within ninety minutes I had 
bought a ticket for White Salmon. 

Havenshouse was about a mile from 
the village, Doctor Terry explained 
when he met me at the station. 

“Tt’s a fine place, but perhaps a lit- 
tle lonesome and queer.” 

“How queer? Ghosts or insanity ?’ 
I asked with secret resentment be- 


’ 


cause the doctor had appealed to my 
love of mountain scenery. 

“No, nothing of that sort. But old 
Mrs. Havens is queer, and she can't 
get along more than a minute with her 
sons and their wives. Seems to hate 
them all. Since Havens died ten or 
twelve years ago she has lived alone 
with a Japanese cook and his wife. 
But she cannot abide her family, and 
nobody seems to know why because 
they are nice people and all that, and 
they humor her. Naturally, since 
they'll get the property. 

“Another queer thing is her disease. 
Heart trouble, she says, that she’s had 
for twenty years or more. The fact is 
I can’t find anything wrong with her 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A Page of Mills College Verse 


FANTASY 
IC" drifted white rose petals, 


satin soft, 
Your shoulder shone amid the gloom 
Stately and fair; 
The dim room vanished and I saw you 
sit 
In a Greek garden while I gathered 
flowers 
To crown your hair. 


The wreath could add no beauty, so I 
dropped 

The petals round you like a rain ef 
stars 

Around the moon, ; 

Soft as your thoughts and fragrant 
as your deeds, 

The petals sang the story of your 
heart 

A sweet folk tune. 

—Amy Cryan. 


STAR SHOWER 
) tee night while the green earth 
turned, 


The stars came down in showers. 
Breathless down the aeons burned 
Headlong yellow flowers. 


Perseus tossed his winged hat: 

The silent planets stared. 

Who in earth’s cities stopped for that? 

Or knew, or greatly cared? 
—Elizabeth Conner. 


SANTA BARBARA TO MAINE 


1 grey and rose, yet touched 
with softest blue, 


Timid yet daring—like a happy child— 
The sea looks from my window here 


tonight 
While I sit reading of New England 
hills 


And roadsides starred with flowers. 

I know her beauty has that lovelier 
look, 

That last perfection that can only 

" come 

From some past touch of frost, as 
some dear face 

Is loveliest when it has suffered once. 


But please do not forget this laughing 
child 

This heedless playfellow of sun and 
wind 

Who ne’er has known the touch of 
frost or pain, 

Whom fortune never has made hard 
or cold, 

For still she sheds her happy peace on 
all. 

In this strange house, the world, ’tis 
good to find 

One child so gay, playing with lovely 
toys, 

Decking herself with the old Spanish 
dress 

Of her romantic, lovely ancestress. 

Her fragrance and her beauty are a 


rose 
The sturdy West wears on her work- 
ing dress, 
Beauty and wonder crowning hardi- 
hood. 
—Amy Cryan. 


THE FOUR WINDS 


Oe perfumed, 

Drowsy southern zephyrs, 

Lazily wandering from sleepy Mexico, 
Bringing lang’rous fragrance 

Of magnolia and orchid, 

Crooning lover’s lyrics, 

Tenderly and low. 


Frothy, spray-flecked, 

Salty western breezes 

Restlessly chant to me o’er the swell- 
ing tide; 

Sing the songs of seven seas 

And ships of every nation, 

Free and fleet and fearless, 

Surging far and wide. 


Cruel, vibrant, 

Northern gusts race downward, 

Keen-edged and swift from the gla- 
ciers white and cold; 

Telling tales of tragic nights 

Neath forests grim and frozen; 

Northern lights and icebergs, 

Hints of distant gold. 


Through the desert 

Aromatic, blazing, 

Sage laden winds pass from trails of 
Santa Fe; 

Mysteries of sand and sun 

And caravans so ghostly, 

Dimly drifting onward, 

Faint and faraway. 


Legends, secrets 
Beautiful or ghastly, 
Wistfully whispered by every wanton 
wind; 
Deathless love and old romance, 
Deeds of blood and valor, 
Writ through the ages, 
By a lost mankind. 
Mariquita Derby. 





REMINISCENCE 


T WAS aeons ago that first we met, 
You, the lover, and I. 

You crowned me with roses, and sang 
from your soul 

That never our love could die! 

Yes, aeons have passed: when I see 
you, still 

You, the lover, so gay— 

You still have the power to trouble my 
soul, 

But—passion passed yesterday! 

—Lucile Abel. 


4 MONOCHROME 


t THE first glance the quiet rise 
and fall 


Of life scarce seems to alter or ad- 


vance 
So noiselessly the tide comes up the 
beach 
Over the smooth and shining yellow 
sands. 


No breakers here with their great 
restless surge, 

No fierce cross currents. bearing out 
to sea 

Some foolish swimmer come unknow- 
ingly; 

Yet all the time softly and quietly 

The tide comes in, comes in resistlessly. 

—Amy Cryan. 


EVERY SUMMER 


ow that you have found my heart, 
Do not go! 


The rain last night was wintry cold 

Oh! round your brown wings let me 
fold 

All my petals, while you sleep. 

Warm and safe your dreams will 
keep. 

Do not go! 


“Yellow rose, I seek the sun. 

I’ll come again. 

Your stifling petals o’er my head, 
Shall my beating wings lie dead? 
Rather rain and wind—and yet 
Who finds your heart cannot forget 
I'll come again. 


“Go then; but when you come again, 
I shall be gone. 
You'll creep slowly past a thorn 
To where you left my petals torn 
The wind will sing, and you will stare 
At an old stalk and thin fall air 
I shall be gone.” 

—Elizabeth Conner 


TRIBUTE 


N ALL my life I have known 
beauty, 


Loved it dear 
In the magic of the moonlight; 
In the gleam of stars, 
Or in the shaggy trunks of trees 
Etched clear against the sunset. 
Sometimes 
In waterdrops on velvet flowers, 
Purely blue, 
And in the smiles of happy children 
All these I knew ere I knew you. 
But now a deeper beauty in them lics: 
I love them more, 
These precious things I’ve seen 
Reflected in the wistful glory 
Of your eyes. 

Lucile Abel 


A WATER COLOR BY TURNER 


IS BUT two inches square, it is so 
small 


That many miss it; yet its tender sky 

Broods over billowing hills and vales 
that lie 

Drenched in the sunlight save where 
shadows fall 

From the tall hedge or mossy covered 
wall 

That guards the flocks. The happy 
birds do fly 

And you can almost hear the peewit’s 
cry 

Ring o’er the river’s bank beyond the 
wall. 


A gentle, quiet life you lead at home 
Filling your days with grave old fash- 
ioned duty, 

So we may think who do not see the 
whole 

And dream that we have more be- 
cause we roam; 

Until we see your life through 
Turner’s eyes 

And know its kindness, constancy and 
beauty. 

Amy Crvyan 
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Like a Bat at Night 


heart, but knowing old Mrs. Havens 
I humor her too. She gets along all 
right with outsiders and I’m sure 
you'll have no trouble.” And then the 
doctor turned into Havenshouse and I 
caught sight of Mount Hood, stark 
and shining against the blue, and de- 
cided old Mrs. Havens might be as 
queer as she liked. 

The house was as quiet and orderly 
as a house in a picture book. The 
Japanese man and woman pattered 
about softly during the forenoons re- 
moving invisible dust and rearranging 
chairs which were never disarranged. 
They did their tasks over and over 
again, and swiftly as if in a great 
hurry, and then sat down and smiled 
at each other with meaningless good 
humor. From one to five they van- 
ished and I fancied they went out on 
the purple hills to pick apples. 


B % the morning Edward Havens 
stopped to inquire about his 
mother, remained about ten minutes 
and then drove away. In the after- 
noon at about six Arnold Havens 
made a similarly brief and perfunctory 
call. Sometimes Arnold went in to 
see her, but Edward rarely. On Sun- 
day their wives accompanied them in 
smart cars—and that was Havens- 
house. 

Most girls would have died there of 
loneliness, but to me it was not half 
bad. As time went on Arnold Havens 
missed a call and Edward missed two. 
Their mother gave no sign of noticing 
these omissions, but sat in bed like a 
bent gray etching on a white wall. 
She did not suffer much except at cer- 
tain infrequent times when she gasped 
for breath, clutched at her left side 
and whispered that her heart was 
jumping. I never knew, of course, 
how these attacks might turn out, but 
as | tolled out my long days there my 
patient seemed to gain strength. | 
do not know why, but Doctor Terry 
said afterwards that it was because she 
liked her nurse. I don’t know any- 
thing about it, except that on the last 
lap old Mrs. Havens seemed to get 
her second wind and become poignant- 
ly reminiscent of her youth. 

I had just stepped in from the bal- 
cony after a long and sentimental gaze 
at the shining mountain, had brushed 
back my hair and was warming my 
hands at the grate fire when the gray 
etching surprised me by asking in a 
crisp tone of voice: “Where did you 
live before you came here?” 

Heretofore she had asked such ani- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


mated questions as—is it three o'clock 
yet? Is it Thursday? 

“Why, I came from Des Moines,” 
I replied flatly, and the old lady 
clutched at her heart convulsively for 
all the world like Arthur Dimmesdale. 

I ran to Mrs. Havens’ bedside to do 
what I could for her, but she waved 
me aside with her free hand. 

“I’m all right—but it jumps fear- 
fully. Wait a minute. Go on—tell 
me about Des Moines. I want to hear. 
It’s very strange,” she gasped. 

“Perhaps I'd better not talk. . Des 
Moines or something seemed to—”’ 

“Make it jump,” finished my patient. 
“Yes, yes, so it did. You gave me a 
start, for I was born in Des Moines 
and lived there until—How does it 
look now?” 

“You lived there too?’ I asked stu- 
pidly. 

“Yes. How does it look now?” 

“Just about the same, I suppose, as 
when you knew it, unless the buildings 
are smarter and higher. Nothing but 
a fire would call me to a balcony in 
Des Moines.”’ 

“T suppose not,” commented Mrs. 
Havens a little jerkily, “I suppose not, 
and yet I seem to have lived back there 
all the time, more than forty years. 
Sometimes I think that’s what's the 
matter with my heart—kind of racked 
between Oregon and lowy. Kind of 
chased and whipped and worried clear 
across the plains and the mountains. 
It’s a fearful distance.” 

“Perhaps you had better rest,” I 
suggested professionally, but neverthe- 
less interested in my patient’s previ- 
ously concealed power of expression. 

“Tired of resting,’ she returned ir- 
ritably. “I’ve not a soul in the world 
to talk to. Everybody I like is dead. 
What’s the harm of talking? If you 
were not so crazy about Mount Hood 
and the Columbia just as I was once; 
going every little bit to look at them, 
and young like that, and forward look- 
ing, I reckon I’d never have opened 
my mouth. But someway your stand- 
ing there by the windows in your white 
dress reminds me of Etta and Edith 
Kent.” 

She stopped a minute, apparently 
embarrassed, clutching her side, and 
then pointed to a corner of the room. 

“The picture—bring it here.” 

I followed her direction and brought 
to the old lady’s bedside a faded pho- 
tograph in an oval gilded frame. 

Interests at Havenshouse were look- 
ing up—at least for the nurse. I had 
been in that room but a few minutes 


after my arrival when my gaze halted 
upon the oval picture. It must have 
been taken in the early eighties with 
no display of finish or skill. The like- 
ness of a girl, incredibly young, with 
animated eyes and thick loops of light 
hair, golden, one imagined, for accord- 
ing to story books golden-haired girls 
are predestined for romance. Perhaps 
it is romance to look like that just once, 
before a cheap camera; to have that 
vivid vitality, that eagerly beautiful 
head preserved against the agony of 
experience. ~Yes, I had noticed the 
picture and wondered often who it 
was, but dared not ask my silent pa- 
tient. But my patient had broken the 
spell. 

I found her spectacles and held the 
light so that she might look at it. After 
a pathetic moment of silent scrutiny 
she said almost timidly: “That’s— 
that’s me.” 

And I all but jumped like her poor 
heart. ‘ 

“Tt’s beautiful,” I said warmly, “and 
I’ve often wondered—”’ 

“And you never guessed who it 
was? No, nobody would,” and she 
motioned for me to take off her spec- 
tacles and change the light. 

“IT was twenty-one then,” she con- 
tinued half to herself, “and there was 
nothing the matter with my heart. But 
traveling back and forth across the 
mountains all these years is hard work. 
No wonder it’s tired. 

“You didn’t happen to know—I 
don’t suppose you knew David Evans 
in Des Moines or perhaps your 
mother knew him?” 

“I'm afraid we didn’t,” I returned 
apologetically. 

“Well, it doesn’t really matter since 
Dave's gone, but Dave was a fine fel- 
low. Everyone said so. Straight as 
a soldier. Intended to go to West 
Point, and then his father was sick a 
long time and he couldn’t go. Dave 
and I were the same as engaged when 
my sister Etta was taken sick and 
father sent us out to his brother's 
home in Oregon, in The Dalles. I 
came along with Etta, you know. She 
was delicate and father thought the 
climate would do her good. We were 
going to stay a year and then go back. 
I just had to go back to Dave, of 
course. I told him I would.” 

The old lady stopped a few minutes 
as if arrested by the thought of her old 
promise. 

“The Dalles was a queer little town 
then,” she continued. “Very western 
to us and full of cowboys and fine 
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horses. I loved the horses and the 
fine riding. Uncle Will had horses, 
too, and I rode a lot out into the hills 
where thousands of sheep were graz- 
ing. Uncle Will had a nice place at 
the edge of town, and there were lots 
of red roses and mush melons there. 
It seems sometimes now at night as 
if I can smell the roses and melons 
and grapes. 

“We came in August, the last part 
of the trip by stage, a long journey 
which made my poor sister sick, but | 
was wild with excitement, riding all 
day within sight of those fawn-colored 
velvety hills above the Columbia. I 
had never seen a stream larger than 
the murky Des Moines, while here was 
a thunderous giant leaping down be- 
tween mountains from God-knows- 
where. And Mount Hood and Adams 
with their shining glaciers and strange 
alpenglow—it was like heaven to me. 
And every once in a while we would 
see herds of sleek deer and slim gray 
coyotes. I was strong like an Indian, 
and I loved everything in the world. 

“Sister Etta got better after while, 
but she was never as strong as I, and 
never wanted to conquer everything. 
We wrote home of course to father 
and mother and Dave about the wild 
Oregon country. I wrote pages and 
pages about the mountains and great 
catches of salmon, and the horses. 
Then Dave would write back and say 
he was afraid, for wherever there 
were horses there were always men. | 
used to laugh at Dave's letters because 
he was so smart in guessing that Ore- 
gon men flocked around sister Etta 
and me. But I did not care for any 
of them. They were reckless triflers 
and daredevils compared with Dave. 
But I did like the country, and in my 
puffed up youth it seemed to me | was 
as tire'ess and daring as the great river 
... 1 was such a fool.” 

My patient paused holding her thin 
left hand against her side, while I 
sat on a cushion by the fire awed by 
this strange reminiscence springing out 
of the past like a lovely Chinook wind 
in the clutch of winter. 

“Once I asked Dave why he didn’t 
come out to Oregon and go into the 
sheep business. He said he could not 
come because of his parents, and when 
was I coming back. He was terribly 
lonesome. 

“And just then I met Joe.” 


Oe old lady stopped again and 
seemed lost in a mist of memo- 
ries and misgivings leaving me strand- 
ed on the hearth between her lovely 
lost youth and the mysterious Joe. 

“I—I met him at a June dance at 
the old Umatilla House,” she ex- 
plained faintly. 


“The Umatilla House was very gay 
in those days. Right on the river 
bank, you know. I guess there were 
a thousand pink roses that night in 
the big dining room turned into a ball 
room. There were musicians from 
Portland and guests too. I used to tell 
Ett that was the most wonderful night 
I ever knew—and the saddest. | had 
a new pink silk dress with two rows 
of white rosettes down the front, and 
pink slippers. When we were dress- 
ing for the party Ett said suddenly: 
‘You're a wonder, Edith. You could 
pass for a queen.’ 

““Queen of what?’ 
ing. 

“Queen of the Columbia, or of all 
the sheep country for that matter, said 
Ett. She was that proud of me, and 
never jealous like some sisters. 

“If you please,” said the one-time 
queen, “I'd like some of that port,” 
and I jumped up to fetch her a small 
glass. 

I thought for a moment she was 
going to drop back into silence, but the 
drink seemed to rally her. 

“Ett wore white that night at the 


I asked laugh- 


Umatilla House, and she was very 
pretty. And that night I met Joe 
Havens for the first time. He had 


just come back from Chicago where he 
had been on business. I felt him star- 
ing at me for some time before we 
were introduced. Joe was mighty good 
looking. He was the best dressed man 
in the room, and besides that he had a 
good deal of land, but I didn’t know 
that then. Joe had quick brown eyes 
and auburn hair and a fine dash of 


red in his cheeks. Out in the wind 
so much, I suppose. His shoulders 
were the broadest | ever saw, and 


straight. He was a wonder with horses 
and could ride just about anything on 
four legs. But sometimes he was a 
little cruel. 

“Well, after whi‘e Joe and | were in- 
troduced and I must have warmed up 
with his teasing and gay flattery. We 
danced a lot, and out on the long 
veranda where we could look out over 
the river Joe told me | was the pret- 
tiest girl he had ever met and he was 
coming around to see me. No doubt 
I had heard of him, for he owned a 
big tract of land around The Dalles. 

“When Ett and I were about to go 
home with our unc’e and aunt I caught 
a glimpse of Joe drinking with some 
men just inside the bar room. They 
were all laughing and Joe was the cen- 
ter of the group. ‘A horse and a 


woman, I heard Joe say, ‘are the most 
dashing things on earth, when they 
are, and by God, I’ve never seen ‘em 
yet that I couldn't win if I wanted to!’ 

“And then the men laughed again, 
and I hurried away pretending not to 
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hear. But I had heard, and | was 
ashamed and _ fascinated, fascinated 
like a bird is by a—well, just fasci 
nated. 

“When we were in our room Ett 


said: ‘Edith, you certainly made a 
great impression on the rich Mr. Hav 
ens. He could not keep his eyes off 
from you. Handsome, | call him, but 
I don't like him the way I do David.’ 

“And | jumped like a guilty crea 
ture, for I had forgotten David all the 
time that glittering man had been ta‘k 
ing with me. 

“From that night on I seemed to 
be walking on air with Joe Havens fur 
nishing the air. I thought of David 
a dozen times, perhaps, and forgot him 
a hundred times. He letters 
which | scarcely answered, because | 
was too busy out horseback riding 
over the bronze hills and 
the river with Joe 
by the richest man in the county, and 
| was being envied by the Oregon 
girls already. 

“And then something happened 

The old lady held her hand close 
against her side till the fingers seemed 
entirely bloodless. 


wrote 


rowing o1 


1 was being wo 


“Ah,” she said in a voice hol’ow 
with the poignancy of regret, “the 
young know so little the old so 
much ! 


“Something happened out on Joe's 
ranch. He and a neighbor were in 
dispute over cattle brands. I've 
quite knowr what it was all about. A 
boy on horseback came to uncle's one 
afternoon and brought me a note. Joe 
was across the river with a buggy and 
his team of bays, the said. He 
had hired the ferryman to bring me 
and we would be married 
Obliged to leave The Dalles on a 
count of a shooting affray at the ranch. 
Edith was a wonder and might have 
anything money could buy—and so on 

“And, Edith forgot. She forgot 
about her family and about David and 
her promise, and how serious the brand 
trouble might be. She was eloping 
across the most beautiful river in the 
world with a handsome daring man. It 
was something like a play I saw once 
except that the play turned out better 
My sister was away on a picnic, my 
aunt in town, and I rode the mes 
senger’s horse to the ferry. 

“IT was married to Joe Havens that 
night, and the next day we went to 
Portland by steamer and from there 
to Seattle. 

“We stayed at the best hotel in the 
city. There were a lot of mirrors in 
the parlor with blue and gold frames 
so that one thought there were more 
people there. The carpet was a rich 
red and softer than any I had ever 
stepped on. Red velvet curtains at 


never 


note 
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the windows too and red stuffed fur- 
niture. To me it was all as fine as a 
picture out of a story book. I was 
kind of happy for a few days with 
everything so new; the ocean more 
thrilling than anything I’d_ ever 
dreamed of—and Joe so jolly. And 
yet, I was a little worried wondering 
what my folks and Etta would think. 

“Joe kept buying Portland newspa- 
pers every day and read them care- 
fully. 

“One late afternoon I stood by the 
window of our room looking out over 
the sound. Joe was behind me read- 
ing a paper as usual. The sun, crim- 
son and huge, was slipping into the 
gray-blue sea, and clear out where 
ships were going west all the sky and 
sea were afire with sunset reds. It 
was wonderful to a girl brought up on 
the sight of cornfields, nothing but 
cornfields, and I thought how lucky 
I was to be away oui here on the edge 
of the Pacific—married to a great man. 

“And then all of a sudden Joe 
dropped his paper and a chair banged 
sharply on the floor. I turned startled. 

“*So the damn’ brute died’, mur- 
mured Joe huskily. 

“His face was terrible and he was 
snapping his fingers and thumbs an- 
grily. 

“*What’s the matter?’ I asked scared 
to death. 

“‘Why, old Ned Newton died. 
He’d no more sense than that,’ and he 
laughed brutally. 

“ ‘Old Ned was the fellow I got in 
a row with. He said some of his cows 
was in our corral, and I told him he 
was crazy. He reminded me of the 
cows once too often, and the day we 
were married I got hot about it and 
let my gun go at him. Didn’t expect 
him to die.’ 

Joe pointed to the paper on the floor. 


“It’s from The Dalles. Says New- 
ton died and they’re after me.’ 

Mrs. Havens’s voice was very calm. 

“T reckon I know how folks feel 
when they’re struck by lightning. Joe’s 
words struck me like that. 

“Did you really do that, Joe?’ I 
asked. 

“He laughed wildly like he did when 
he was drunk. 

“*You look like a scared cat, Edith. 
Where’s the ripping girl who wasn’t 
afraid of horses and whirlpools? You 
ain’t afraid of the law, are you? Joe 
Havens ’s got enough money to beat 
the law. This is the West, little Edith 
—It ain’t no Sunday School!’ and he 
caught me in his arms gaily—But my 
heart gave a fearful lurch. 

“There was a long trial, and I went 
to the courtroom day after day with 
my husband. He was acquitted at last, 
but lost a lot of money which hurt his 
feelings a good deal. Three or four 
letters came from Des Moines in Dav- 
id’s handwriting, but I had not enough 
courage to open them. I told him I 
would never forget and that I would 
come back—and, lacking two months 
out of more than forty years, I have 
not forgotten—and I have never been 
back. 

“Joe kept the boast I heard him 
make that night at the Umatilla bar. 
He could win horses and women if he 
wanted to. That is, he could win 
their wills, but never their hearts. 
Horses obeyed, but always hated him. 

“My sister went home before the 
trial was over. My aunt and uncle died. 
My parents died. Mount Hood and 
the river were wonderful of course, but 
terribly distant and chilly. Later I 
thought the babies would help, and 
they did for a while—they were so in- 
nocent and sweet, but when they were 
older they were just like Joe. 
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“At night I used to think about the 
old friends and relatives in Iowy. I | 
used to think about David and his 
dreadful loneliness — like a winter 
that never breaks. My sister said he 
never married, but took care of his 
father a long time. They were poor, 
she said. Often I thought about send- 
ing him money, but every time I made 
up my mind to do it I had a picture 
of David opening the letter and catch- 
ing sight of Joe’s money. 

“T used to dream every night I was 
back with all the folks, and then my 
heart got queer and tired—fearfully 
tired. I used to dream I was traveling 
over the mountains and plains. A 
queer dream, wasn’t it? And in the 
morning I was always tired. I, who 
had been so strong and a rider of wild 
horses! All these years jumping be- 
tween Iowy and Oregon, back and 
forth like a bat at night. I tried not 
to let it go, but it did anyway. It 
could not forget, and it has been 
wandering all these years. Let’s see— 
let’s see the picture again.” 

The old lady seemed to be feeling 
for it on the bed. I arose and brought 
it to her. 

“Perhaps you would like the pic- 
ture—One Iowy girl to another!” 

“But your family—” I faltered. 

Mrs. Havens winced but shook her 
head. 

“They won’t care. The boys, I 
mean. They don’t seem like my boys. 
My boys would have looked like me— 
or like—. My sister is gone and there 
are only men in her family. If you 
like the picture you might as well take 
it. After all I suppose it is like a girl 
who died young.” 

Down stairs the doorbell buzzed, 
and a moment later I heard the Jap 
say glibly: “Yes sir, Mr. Havens, 
your mother feel very good an’ quiet 
today, same as all days.” 


Pacific Coast Director Educational Department S. W. Straus & Co. 


HERE was a time in the long 
© ago when everyone confidently 

believed in magic, when human 
wisdom was often measured by reput- 
ed familiarity with the occult and 
mystic powers were sought or feared 
by king and slave alike. Aladdin had 
but to rub his brass lamp and the genie 
appeared to conjure vast riches at his 
bidding. Myths and legends of every 
race are replete with tales like that 
and authentic history yields ample 


proof of the amazing credulity of men 
when the wish is father to the thought 
and blind belief is born of heart’s de- 
sire. 

But that was long ago, we say. Such 
things obtained when the race was in 
its childhood and the minds of men 
had not achieved .our lofty heights of 
reason. Such things belong to the age 
when science was unknown and fact 
and fiction were indistinguishable. To- 
day Aladdin is but cousin to Santa 


Claus, we say, in our smug and cynical 
consciousness of intellectual advance- 
ment, and we figuratively adopt as a 
national motto, Missouri’s time hon- 
ored demand for visible demonstration. 

Our modern belief in unbelief, how- 
ever, is quite as fallacious as was popu- 
lar faith in magic in those far off days 
we complacently assume have gone 
forever. Racial traits are not wiped 
out by the passing of a few centuries 
and by the boasted cultivation of cere- 
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bral activity. Blind belief is still the 
offspring of desire and finds welcome 
from us in 1925 as truly, if not so gen- 
erally, as in the days when Ali Baba, 
by a magic word, gained an unearned 
wealth from the treasury of the mythi- 
cal Forty Thieves. 

Credulity is a fundamental trait, one 
must admit, eradicable only in degree, 
and with lodgement in some form and 
to some extent in every human heart. 
Otherwise there would be no need for 
the timely campaign newly launched 
in a score of cities from Coast to Coast, 
which hopes to reduce, at least, the stu- 
pendous sums that we, the magic-scof- 
fing American people, are yearly pay- 
ing for our disclaimed but all too evi- 
dent gullability. 

Half a billion dollars was lost last 
year by American investors in worth- 
less and fraudulent enterprises, so we 
are told by able economists. A king’s 
ransom “invested” by hard headed 
Americans who hoped to win wealth 
by the aid of mysterious genii to be 
invoked by wizard salesmen. Five hun- 
dred million dollars, our belief in Alad- 
din’s lamp cost us last year. Five hun- 
dred millions of good American money 
confidingly turned over to fable-telling 
financial magicians in exchange for old 
brass lamps, that have turned out to be 
just old brass lamps and nothing more. 
Think of it! And this from “show 
me” Americans in the year 1924. 

Oh, very well, we say. That may 
go for the country at large. There are 
plenty of silly, credulous people, lots of 
them, among the many millions of our 
Greatest Nation on Earth, but not for 
San Francisco. In the wise old town 
by the Golden Gate we don’t believe in 
Santa Claus. San Franciscans, we 
say, really believe in nothing but San 
Francisco, and they are not buying any 
brass lamps these days. 

Yet $15,000,000, three per cent of 
this half a billion dollars, came out of 
San Francisco’s pockets last year, 
those economists tell us. If San Fran- 
cisco’s population is accurately esti- 
mated at five per cent of that of the 
nation, one may infer that we may be 
a bit more sophisticated than the peo- 
ple of other cities, but the fact remains 
that we are, never-the-less, credulously 
paying out our Good American dollars 
for brass lamps. 


EFORE You Invest—Investigate!” 

It is the slogan of the new “safety 
first” movement of American business. 
It is to the citizen with an idle dollar 
in his pocket what the “Stop, Look, 
Listen” sign is, or should be, to the 
motorist. Like the familiar traffic sign, 
it will sound a fair warning to all, will 
save from disaster, but will be ignored 
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and disregarded by many. If it can, in 
any reasonable degree, awaken Ameri- 
can consciousness to the folly of its 
own benighted credulity in the efficacy 
of magic to get something for nothing, 
it will have served its purpose. 

In our District Attorney’s offices are 
daily heard the wails of those who have 
purchased lamps which do not respond 
to rubbing, and who cannot now find 
the vendors. To our Corporate Se- 
curities Department it is a physical im- 
possibility to make a sufficient investi- 
gation of all those who would offer in- 
vestments, and it is not surprising if 
an occasional merchant of brass lamps 
goes forth with the official guinea 
stamp of approval on his wares. Our 
State Real Estate Department is 
swamped with the complaints of peo- 
ple who have invested without investi- 
gating. 

All that conscientious, efficient and 
hard working public officials can do, 
under the laws of the land, to protect 
people from their folly, is being done 
in California and throughout the coun- 
try, but the time has come when their 
efforts must be augmented by other 
than official agencies. The Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America and 
the National Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs, the latter working through 
the Better Business Bureaus, are 
launching a campaign of investigation 
and publicity, for the elimination of 
the unscrupulous vendor of worthless 
securities and for the protection of 
safety in investments. 

That “A Fool and His Money are 
soon Parted” is an ancient adage that 
has lost none of its weight with the 
passing years, but it is an astonishing 
fact that the “sucker lists” of the brass 
lamp merchants are filled with the 
names, not of fools alone but of men, 
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as well, whose reputed wisdom is un- 
questioned. The complaints in_ the 
District Attorney's offices come from 
the merchant and the lawyer as well 
as from the ditch digger and the dish- 
washer, from the man of intelligence 
and education as well as from him 
who has never had their advantages. 

It is strange that this should be true 
in 1925 and in the United States and 
in San Francisco, when there are so 
many safe and profitable ways in 
which one may invest his money. It is 
strange that intelligent and informed 
people of such a city as San Francisco 
should, in one year, invest $15,000,000 
in old brass lamps on the whispered 
representations of _ self-constituted 
financial magicians, when there are 
hundreds of thoroughly reputable 
bankers, brokers and _ investment 
houses with many years of successful 
business behind their statements, offer- 
ing a vast variety of investment that is 
unquestionably safe. 

Will Americans heed the warnings 
we shall shortly see in public print, on 
movie screens, on billboard posters, 
that they will hear from radio stations, 
pulpit and lecture platform? Will we, 
who boast a doubt or downright disbe- 
lief of anything we cannot actually see, 
realize our childish acceptance of 
fables in finance and close our doors 
to the glib tongued merchants of get 
rich-quick schemes ? 

Will we exercise the prudence ex- 
perience has taught, use the intelli- 
gence we claim to have, and confine 
our investments to things of proven 
worth and safety, or will we listen 
again to the thrillingly alluring prom- 
ises of something-for-northing wizards 
and, in 1925, pay another $15,000,000 
here in San Francisco, for magic old 
brass lamps? 
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A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


HE BEGINNING of 1924 impreg- 
CO) mate the theatre world with the 

name “THE MIRACLE” and with 
it were associated Max Reinhardt, Nor- 
man-bel Geddes, Morris Gest, the old Cen- 
tury and New York! Magazines were full 
of it. It was the most spectacular produc- 
tion ever undertaken in this country; fur- 
ther more it was based upon a religious 
idea ! 

Max Reinhardt ceased to be just a name, 
he became a personage. All America was 
interested in this production, if not directly, 
indirectly; the public stood aghast wonder- 
ing if the history of the Old Century would 
repeat itself, but The Miracle went over. 
It was a success. Morris Gest won favor, 
greater than he had ever known for the 
part he played in “booking” The Miracle. 
Norman-bel Geddes, the young American 
scenic designer was on the lips of every 
theatre loving individual. New York re- 
ceived the play as it never received any 
other spectacular production. Accounts 
were read, with a vague understanding, by 
the people all over America. Just what it 
was all about remained Stygian blackness 
to many, yet they were interested—the 
movement was new! Then the mist rose 
and something of the true character of the 
director, the play, the scenic effects was 
revealed to the American Public. Never 
has anything taken such a hold on the im- 
agination as Max Reinhardt and his thea- 
tre. Every one is interested if they are 
the least bit interested in the playhouse. 
To those people “Max Reinhardt and His 
Theatre,” edited by Oliver Sayler will be 
of unlimited value. It is a book which 
takes you into the life of the great pro- 
ducer; gives you his associations; his his- 
tory; his struggles; his attitude toward the 
German ruler; the opposition he met with— 
little intimate sketches of the tasting of 
forbidden fruit by the German court. 

Gordon Craig and his influence is not 
neglected—in fact there is nothing neglected. 
The Miracle, with illustrations, which are 
well worth the price of the book, make the 
work most attractive. 

“An artist of fifty who is not something 
different from what he was at twenty-five, 
is not likely to have a book written about 
him,” says the editor in one of his fore- 
wards; and Max Reinhardt grows; he is 
different; he does not grow stale. His field 
is great and varied, of his own making. He 
is loved and esteemed by many countries. 
He is a true citizen of the World. 

Max Reinhardt is known to be the mas- 
ter of mechanics, lightings, all effects which 
make the theatre an ART, but he never 
allows his tools to master him. He founded 
the Little Theatre, which is now so popu- 
lar, and he was the first German Producer 
to be invited to produce in foreign coun- 
tries. He is a personage every one should 
know much about and I know of no other 
book that can give you so much, in such a 
delightful manner. Enough can not be 
said in praise of the collection of data, il- 
nn etc. It is a work of art in it- 
self. 


Max REINHARDT AND His THEATER, edited 
by Oliver M. Sayler. Bretano’s, $7.50 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


A BOOK OF HOMES 

xr A Book for the casual builder of 

houses. He who would build today 
a house to sell on the morrow will find no 
interest in “American Homes of Today.” 
Rather, is it a volume to be read and en- 
joyed and read again by the home lover. 
There are many who build dream houses; 
who build them and live in them and love 
them sometimes for years before ever a 
stone is laid or nail is driven in prosaic 
timber. It is for such persons that Augusta 
Owen Patterson has written this volume 
which bears as sub-title “Their Architect- 
ural Styles, Their Environments, Their 
Characteristics.” 

She says: ‘ “This is a book rather on 
aesthetics than on architecture. There are 
innumerable books on architecture qua ar- 
chitecture. The trouble with most of them, 
from the layman’s point of view, is their 
abandonment to technicality; their authors 
fail to see the forest because of their spe- 
cial interest in some particular tree. This 
book is an attempt to orientate the forest 
as a whole, to explain why it has assumed 
certain external forms, color, and atmos- 
phere—and also what those forms are. 
....+ The first years of this century have 
seen significant changes in architectural 
style in American homes, changes almost 
as significant, mentally, as the abandon- 
ment of the knife as a food conveyor. So 
far as I am aware, there has, before this, 
been published no book in the English lan- 
guage definitely striving to codify those 
changes and to explain what is the mental 
background back of our best contemporan- 
eous architectural practice. Also to explain 

why this changed background has 
been so generally accepted by owners.” 

Be it known, since the author has kept 
away from technical terminology, the book 
is far from being a dull treatise. Mrs. Pat- 
terson has an entertaining style. She knows 
her subject, and is deeply in love with it. 
The volume’s deficiency lies, if there be a 
deficiency, in that it deals in its 400 pages 
almost entirely with the homes of the At- 
lantic states. Western homes are but cas- 
ually mentioned. 

But, that aside, the book is an interesting 
one, and valuable. It is a handsome addi- 
tion to the library table, with its more than 
300 excellent plates from photographs of 
American homes designed by the foremost 
architects of the country. H. N. P. 
AMERICAN Homes oF Topay. by Augusta 

Owen Patterson. The Macmillan Co. 

$15.00 net. 


SELFISHNESS PERSONIFIED 


F ONE WANTS to see selfishness—the 
ee, of man’s mind in his per- 
sonal egotism, one should read “A Cure of 
Souls” by May Sinclair. Cannon Chamber- 
lain is a new kind of a “cripple,” a crippled 
soul. He is a study of psychology—of ab- 
normal self indulgence. In his altruism he 
wants every one to be happy, but most of 
all he wants to be happy himself. So he 
lives his life—an indolent clergyman! The ar- 
tistry of the handling of the story is astor- 
ishing, the characters vigorously portrayed. 
Miss Sinclair has done a masterpiece of 
adroit and skillful workmanship. She should 
be proud of this book. 
A Cure ar Sours, by May Sinclair. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 
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THE SLAVE SHIP 
Che ARRIVED at the man named Bitter. 


After that comes Vengeful and then 
Cruel!” 

David Scott had arrived at the man 
named Bitter! A white slave to a Virginia 
Planter, escaped, captured, sold again to a 
new master. Bitter; he had a right to be 
bitter. He escapes from Daniel Askew, his 
new master and helped by a storm and 
“Christian Todd” he boards a ship, The 
Janet, of which he later becomes Captain, 
a slave ship! The picture of the slave 
trade, the men—good and bad; “Holy Bar- 
tram” the captain, all will live with you. 
Even David Scott and his rum, and yes, 
Fanny the slave girl, the girl who is on 
board the Janet on the eventful night of a 
riot—his girl and yet not his. There is 
fever and conscience and that everlasting 
figuring in David’s mind, that interesting 
mind which sees more than slaves with out- 
ward shackles; slavery to circumstance— 
slavery of your better self to your other 
self! David is not disappointing. He 
meets every test and proves his manhood, 
even in the climax when he again meets 
Amory, his former master and is thrown 
again into “outward shackles!” He is happy 
at last for his mind has been made up to 
a purpose, a purpose that is read between 
the lines of the book with the background 
of the Quaker at Jamaica and Philip Smith. 

The Slave Ship is a story that takes you 
back to old Colonial days; it holds you, 
grips you with a strange fascination. It is 
one of the few books on which a reviewer 
might wish to place his name as his own 
personal property. 

THE Stave Sup, by Mary Johnston. Little 

Brown & Co., $2.00. 


A STORY OF REBELLION 


WANT to make this the picture of a 

girl—_who_ gets along perfectly well 
and happily even if she doesn’t give herself 
to the second man she meets just to find 
out what it’s like,” says the author of “Who 
Would Be Free?” 

Certainly Eleanor Hoffman doesn’t do 
that! She is the daughter of a wealthy 
Jewish family of New York, a searcher for 
freedom, freedom from her family; from 
Jewish discipline, from everything which 
binds her. She wants to belong to herself! 
She is helped mentally by Ted Levine, a 
Russian Jew whom her mother detests. We 
learn to love Ted, somehow, through our 
respect for his great mentality, his emo- 
tional feeling—a strange individual who 
gives Eleanor the courage of her convic- 
tions. In comparison to Eleanor is her sis- 
ter, Muriel, a ‘nice Jewish girl’ accepting 
what comes as a fact, without opposition, 
belonging to her family, to custom, to every- 
thing but herself. 

Milton Hoffman wishes both his daugh- 
ters to attend teachers training school, but 
Eleanor rebels. She will not sacrifice her- 
self to a system, as Ted points out to her 
she will be doing if she follows her fath- 
er’s wishes. As usual Eleanor wins out 
and attends art school. Here she makes 
her first Gentile friends, girls who have an 
apartment (much to Mrs. Hoffman’s hor- 
ror) and to these girls Eleanor owes much 
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of her future success, for it is through 
them that she meets Hank Wells, who in- 
troduces her to that Morgan Princely for 
whom she later designs stage settings, cos- 
tumes, etc. 

At times Eleanor seems heartless to- 
ward her mother, but Mrs. Hoffman’s 
sense of public opinion exonerates Eleanor 
even in the dramatic scene when she leaves 
home. But that all comes after Ted has 
been killed “over there.” What a sweet 
love scene it is when they find they truly 
love each other! 

At the studio of Morgan Princely she 
meets Sayer whom she learns to love. It 
is the resemblance to Ted which first at- 
tracts her, and while she herself feels she 
sacrifices love for Freedom when she al- 
lows Sayer to sail for Europe without her, 
might it not be something stronger? Some- 
thing was stifled within her when she re- 
ceived notice of Ted’s death. She wanted 
to die! 

Eleanor’s career; the way she climbs, the 
people she meets—theatrical atmosphere is 
all so real. There is a little reaction against 
Miss Spitzer’s vocabulary; there is a little 
awe when Eva, Roberta and Eleanor have 
their conversation on Sex, but then girls 
do have those talks! The book is interest- 
ing; it is real; it shows two sides of the 
question and perhaps there is some truth in 
Eleanor’s prophesy of the solution of the 
Jewish Problem, 

Wo Wouvtp Be Free, by Marian Spitzer. 

Boni and Liveright. $2.00 


CAPE COD FOLKS 


OSEPH C. LINCOLN gives us another pic- 

ture of Cape Cod ‘folks’ with whom he 
is so familiar, in his story “Rugged Waters.” 
It opens with a stormy, winter night. Calvin 
Homer does gallant rescue work and is 
looking forward to the appointment of 
‘skipper’ but is nearly undone by the sly 
villain of the tale. However when the cards 
are put on the table, Calvin beats the four 
flusher. There is a lot of suspense in the 
story and we nod our heads at Lincoln’s 
philosophy and understanding of types when 
he pictures Myra Fuller, to whom Calvin 
becomes engaged before he quite knows 
what is happening; but it is Norma Bart- 
lett, fearless daughter of the old light- 
keeper, whom he comes to really love. 
Rugged Waters is almost hilarious at in- 
tervals. It is a story of optimism and 
leaves one with a smile. 
Ruccep Waters, by Joseph C. Lincoln. Ap- 

pleton, $2.00. 


A BOY STORY FOR GROWNUPS 


es pe story” to be satisfying must be 
entirely convincing, and it must be con- 
fessed that Irvin Cobb gives the impression 
that “Goin’ on Fourteen” was written be- 
cause he wanted to add a boy story to his 
list of publications. The story lacks the 
spontaneity, the abandon, which should mark 
such a narrative. Nevertheless there are spots 
which seem entirely natural, and there the 
reader feels that Cobb is giving bits of 
real biography. There is many a laugh 
concealed within the lines—that goes quite 
without saying—and it is a book in which 
grown-up and small boy will alike find en- 
joyment. John C. Calhoun Custer, Jr., gets 
in and out of many a scrape, not always 
scathless, and his adventures make up the 
story. 


Gorn’ oN Fourteen, by Irvin S. Cobb. 


George H, Doran Co., $2.50 net. 


THE POWER OF HATE 


iE PROMISE of this story is not fulfilled. 

With all its potentiality “The House of 
Hate” should be a rare masterpiece, but it 
falls short of fulfillment. There are char- 
acters we expect much of. Vittorio, the 
hunchback, silent servant of Hellerman, is 
only one promise which falls short. Clare, 
John Wincomb’s niece, comes in and out of 
the story without any effect upon the plot 
and there are others who seem inconsequen- 
tial to the story. 

“The House of Hate” will have a great 
popularity for it will be talked about by 
those who like it and those who do not. It 
leaves one thinking! Drura will have sym- 
pathy, and she will have the contempt of the 
readers; Hellerman will most always be 
sympathized with and there is Reale, the 
young and ardent Fascista to whom Drura 
is attracted. Reale is much like D. H. Law- 
rence’s characters, heavy, emotional, irre- 
sponsible but so much felt. There is a 
sense of unrest throughout the story. One 
would have to read “The House of Hate” 
for himself. No one can tell the merits or 


demerits. It is for individual interpreta- 
tion. 
Tue House or Hate, by Rita Wellman 


Robert M. McBride & Co., $2.00. 
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NoTeE that Harper Brothers adver- 
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ODDS AND ENDS 
x ae 
tised for the holiday trade Wilbur 


Daniel Steele’s first novel, “Isles of the 


Blest.” As a short story writer, Mr. Steele 
is well known to the reading world. “Which 
reminds me,” (as Abraham Lincoln was 
quoted as saying), Mr. Steele was an artist 
—an illustrator, and went with his wife 

whose occupation was identical with her 
husband’s—to a Cape Cod village for the 
purpose of spending the summer vacation, 
and finding color for a book of anothers 
writing. While there a story of the fishing 
folk came to his knowledge. Between times 
he wrote it, and sent it to a well known 


and high class magazine—Harper’s, I 
think—and was busily engaged at work on 


his illustrating when a telegram brought 
acceptance of his story, asking for others 
of the same style. 

Now everyone who has read his short 
stories, knows that “cuss words” are 
sprinkled plentifully over the pages. Of 
course, that is “being true to life,” and < 
requisite of good authorship. 

With that in mind, consider these facts: 
Mr. Steele’s grandfather was a hishop in 
the M. E. church. His father was a min- 
ister of that denomination, and a sister*mar- 
ried one of like faith and occupation. When 
the collection of short stories with the name 
of the strongest in the collection for title 
The White Horse, as I remember—was at 
its height of popularity some years ago, the 
author sent to the ministerial brother-in- 
law a copy, autographed, of course, and a 
note on the same page recommending to 
the sanctimonious reader “especially” the 
chapter describing the dog fight! 

I know whereof I speak, for the sister 
loaned me the book to read, and I confess 
right here and now that I enjoyed every 
moment of that fight. I have often wished 
to see Mr. Steele, for I want to look for 
what I know must be there: twinkles in his 
eyes! I am going to buy the new book as 
soon as I can spare the money. 

Cheer up, lovers of fine literature. 


(Continued on next page) 


You 
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MILITARY VS. ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


OMPARING political and military history 

with the study of economic evolution 
Professor Faulkner writes: “Political and 
military history tell chiefly how things hap- 
pened; economic history, why things hap- 
pened. To teach the former before the 
latter is like putting the cart before the 
horse. To teach the former without the 
latter is pedagogical fallacy which leaves 
the student with but half of the story, and 
that the least important.” Even a cursory 
glance at the more recent volumes in politi- 
cal history would lead one to assume that 
many historians would subscribe in part, 
at least, to Professor Faulkner's viewpoint. 


The volume under consideration is di- 
vided into three main sections covering, 
(1) the background of American history 


and economic advancement to the War of 
Independence, (2) the revolutionary period 
and economic growth to the Civil War, (3) 
the Civil War to 1923. 

The reader is impressed with the ability 
shown by the author in eliminating non- 
essentials and the fact that he has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the statistical tables (the 
large number of which mar so many books 
of this character), to a minimum com- 
patible with clear presentation 

This latest addition to the already volu- 
minous literature on the economic history 
of the United States will commend itself 
to the general reader, although the author 
undoubtedly designed the book primarily 
as a text Felix Flugel. 
AMERICAN Economic History, by Harold 

Underwood. Harper and Brothers, 1924. 

$4.00 net. 


MYSTERY 
Cy latest story by A. E. W. Mason 
will prove an unsolvable puzzle to 

those readers who delight to match their 
wits against those of the author in antici- 
pating the denouement of the mystery, It 
is a story which keeps the interest keyed 
to the highest pitch throughout, following 
the attempt of Hanaud to find the murderer 
of the wealthy Mrs. Harlowe. And if Ha- 
naud’s solution is the correct one, if the 
reader is uncertain to the very end as 
to the guilty person, it is because the au 
thor has given the murderer a personality 
based upon a psychological quirk which is, 
to say the least, most unusual. 

But it is an interesting, if most improb- 
able, tale. 
THe House or THE Arrow, by A. E,. WW. 

Mason ; George H. Doran Company, (our 

copy oives no price) 


GOOD COMBINATION! 


| MEAN of authors. What one hasn’t the 
other has and when their forces are 
combined the result is GOOD! Edward 
Shanks of The London Mercury said of Mr 
Lawerence, some time ago, “He lives at the 
bottom of a dark pit. He is always trying 
to clamber out of it; and sometimes he 
thinks he has succeeded.” With the help 
of Miss Skinner, he has succeeded. With 
the same old Lawerence genius he makes us 
feel life, heavy—then again light. He still 
places his readers in the receptive atmos- 
phere of his novel and still the story can be 
told when you've finished reading, not as 
Mr. Shanks has said of his other books, 
just impressions—not true plot. “Jack” of 
THE BOY IN THE BUSH is just as he 
is described, “good looking, with dark blue 
eyes and a complexion of a girl and a bear- 
ing just a little too lamb-like to be con- 
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vincing.” Was he convincing? An Eng- 
lish boy, joining a family of Australian 
settlers .. . primitive surroundings, strange 
land, strange people, his reaction and im- 
pressions are real and true. Only one can 
appreciate the mystery of the Australian 
Bush by actual experience or through the 
atmosphere Mr. Lawerence and Miss Skin- 
ner plunge you into while you read the 
story. 
Tue Boy 1n THE Busu, by D. L. Lawer- 
ence and M. L. Skinner. Thomas Seltzer, 


$2.00. 


WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 


EGGAR’s GoLp makes one feel, ‘to make 
the best of what you have’; do not be- 
come discouraged with the “What-miglit- 
have-beens.” They are but dreams and we 
are all beggars sitting on bags of gold! 
Dreaming of gold when we have it under 
our heads if we but open our eyes. 
“Beggar’s Gold” is not a new book, but 
it is a book with a thought that will stay. 
Ernest Poole gives us examples in Peter 
Wells and Kate his wife, always with 
dreams, longing for China and then some- 
thing happens to make them realize they are 
but ‘beggars sitting on bags of gold!’ It is 
a compelling story, written with the well 
known Poole style. It’s a lesson and will 
stay with its readers. 
Bracar’s Goin, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 


LONELINESS 

UGH WALPOLE certainly can picture 

loneliness. He gets to the bottom of 
it in his latest “The Old Ladies.” Old 
ladies, not merely old women—loneliness, 
one of the hardest tests of humanity. Lucy 
Amorest in her seventies, May Beringer 
and Agatha Payne,—three personalities so 
different, yet so alike in the common pulse 
of loneliness and old age. One courageous, 
giving love where it is to be given; the 
other timid and the last selfish, even to de- 
generation. Lucy Amorest loving the mem- 
ory of her son, Brand; May loving her 
tiny dog, Pip; and Agatha Payne loving 
color show that there must be love of some 
kind in our lives. Everything is real from 
Lucy’s cousin Francis Bulling, so disagree- 
able that even his dog doesn’t care for him, 
to the will. Lucy had half hoped through 
his promise to be left some money, but he 
left her a match box instead. The will 
affected Agatha Payne more than Lucy, 
for Agatha had hoped, through this money, 
to buy a certain piece of amber which the 
funny, thin Miss Beringer possessed. It is 
because of this same amber that May dies 
and Agatha loses her mind. But the climax 
for Lucy is what one would expect and 
leaves us with a sigh and a smile at the 
end of the book. 
Tue Oxp Laptes, by Hugh Walpole. George 

Doran. $2.00. 








TREASURE! 

mM; attempts to sell a green stone to 
a New York dealer. Believing Mary 
to be a noted crook, the jeweler attempts 
to hold her. In her escape she is followed 
by Derrick Wendall, a gentleman of un- 
certain honesty who is not above capitaliz- 
ing Mary’s misfortune. She is shadowed 
also by two crooks. How she is aided in 
her escape by Tommy Crumley, and the 
further adventures down the Carolina coast. 
with the struggle for the possession of 
treasure cached there by some dead and 
gone freebooter, makes up the story. Good 
reading for an evening by the fire when 

one is disinclined to think too deeply. 
THE GREEN Stone, by Harold MacGrath; 

Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00 net. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


(Continued from page 33) 


are promised for the coming year a maga- 
zine that will be edited “not for Babbits or 
morons, or faddists, but for the cultured 
minority”. I have only one criticism to 
offer to that statement. If I were writing 
it, I should eliminate the word “minority”, 
There may be more of us than you think. ( ?) 
It is like the Better Homes movement 
which solemnly announces that the activities 
are “for the poor.” That it is not the bait 
to draw the free-born American. Make your 
statements without particularizing. Then 
allow the individual to place himself in his 
chosen class. 


SCEMBER American Mercury presents 

Edgar Lee Masters—“The Christian 
Statesman,” John McClure—“‘The Gram- 
marian”, Harry Elmer Barnes—“Trial by 
Jury”, James M. Cain—“High Dignitaries 
of State’, L. M. Hussey — “Conclusion” 
(supposedly a story!), Isaac Goldberg— 
“As Latin America Sees Us”, Don C. Seitz 
—‘The Burden of the Cross”; another 
“helping” of Whitman; Richard Burton's 
“Why Go To College’; ‘This Being An 
Emigrant” by George A. Schreiner— 
(why did the accent make listeners con- 
clude you were from Wisconsin?):: also, 
(to the reader) if you wish to realize how 
little we as Americans know, and how near 
we are to utter extinction, intellectually, 
spiritually, nationally, just read the last 
column of this foreigner’s article, even if 
you have not the time to read it all. The 
article closes with these “classics”: “We 
may be the goldarnest thing today that ever 
was in creation, but the mere singing of 
‘My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty’ will not keep us that, nor will the 
eagle scream forever if he become vet 
more an ostrich than he is today”, and 
“There are asses and masters in any state, 
but what if the ass begins to believe that 
his master is an ass also?” 


Why do disgruntled foreigners persist 
in remaining here? By the way, I cannot 
leave the troubled soul without telling that 
he says: “geography being one of the 
things not very well taught in the United 
States” he fears the readers will not know 
where he was when he fought on the side 
of the Boers in the South African War, 
(to quote) “the locale of that affair lying 
a little way off” finishing the sentence with 
the remark anent American methods of 
teaching. If I had as little respect for an 
adopted country as the writer of that article 
has for the United States I’d leave it, and 
go back home, if I had to swim every step 
of the way, (and I’m deathly afraid of 
the water !!) 


* * * * * 


There is literary-salad ptomaine poison- 
ing, in the reading world. There are liter- 
ary “hodge-podges” that are so depressing, 
that they interfere with literary assimila- 
tion. It is a relief to turn to menus that 
are so wholesome, so daintily served that the 
whole world seems a better place to live in. 
Stefansson’s “Arctic Air Routes to the 
Orient” (December Forum) so enthuses 
one that the desire is to immediately go to 
town—at least as soon as it quits raining— 
and order a “Baby” plane to practise on, 
and then take a “round-the-world” fly. Fin- 
ishing the debate on the Turkish Treaty, 
you don’t really care which one is right. 
you like the Turk just because of what 
Edward Meade Earle tells you about him. 
Picking up the magazine after an interval, 


(Continued on next page) 
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A WESTERN THRILLER 


ay EVERY writer of western tales, even 
if he happen to be a Westerner, is 
quipped to handle all phases of the adven- 
turous life of that territory. Peter B. Kyne, 
for instance, who writes most convincingly 
as well as entertainingly along the lines of 
the California lumber trade,—witness Cappy 
Ricks!—and whose “Pride of Palomar” 
gave a not too greatly overdrawn picture 
of the Japanese peril, fails to come any- 
where near the mark in his latest volume. 

“The Enchanted Hill” concerns itself with 
Lee Purdy, an ex-aviator, owner of a big 
ranch in New Mexico. Kyne’s knowledge 
of ranch life seems to be largely culled 
from the writings of authors of other 
Western tales, plus a possible sojourn on 
some “dude ranch” of the region. Even in 
the days of the big herds it is doubtful if 
more desperate characters ever congregated 
in one small section than Kyne has drawn 
together to harass his hero. The story is 
reminiscent of “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court” in that Kyne—quite 
innocently—modernizes a tale of the West 
of fifty years ago by bringing in airplanes 
and automobiles and other trappings of to- 
day. 

But anyone who desires thrills and does 
not take the time to peer behind Kyne’s 
stage settings will find it a most enjoyable 
story. 

Tue Encuantep Hur by Peter B. Kyue. 

Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, $2.00. 


PRIVATEERING 


ay A story, but a history of American 
privateers which holds not only in- 
terest but also value. It is the first com- 
prehensive record of the many privateers 
which served their country during the strug- 
gles with England, and should be on the 
shelves of all who honor the men of the 
Revolution. Let it be said also that the vol- 
ume holds an abundance of material for 
those writers who deal with the period in 
question. Contains nearly two score hand- 
some illustrations, valuable in themselves. 
A History oF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS, by 
Edgar Stanton Maclay. D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.00 net. 


ROMANCE 


TORIES bearing an historical flavor are 

many. Those which are more than 
entertainments of the moment are few, but 
among volumes which appear to be worth 
more than the one reading may be placed 
John Buchan’s latest, “John Burnet of 
Barnes.” 

The hero is a boy in the border country 
in those days when Charles the First was 
King of England. The story of John Bur- 
net’s adventures in and about his home is 
not the least interesting portion of the 
chronicle, but when as a sturdy youth he 
joins in the great stuggle between the war- 
ring forces the reader finds many a thrill. 
There is a love story which weaves a thread 
throughout, and comes to its preordained 
happy ending. Not another Lorna Doone, 
but still a volume which deserves keeping. 
Jonn Burnet or Barnes, by John Buchan; 

Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50 net. 





THE BELOVED BARBARIAN 


1’: THE AUTHOR did not give that title 
to this latest novel, although it would 
have been most appropriate. Amos is a 
huge, sunny-tempered individual from the 
Australian wilds who, coming into posses- 
sion of great wealth, is torn from the wil- 
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derness and sent to his uncle. The latter, 
David Fontenoy, is a painter, well to do, 
fastidious, and in love with the refugee, 
Princess Ramiroff. 

With the coming of Amos come also 
complications and adventures, for the bar- 
barian falls immediately in love with the 
Princess and constitutes himself her pro- 
tector against her husband. If the ending 
holds more than a little of pathos, if it is 
not quite the expected—or the entirely hap- 
py—ending—well, it is written by William 
J. Locke, and he refuses to conform to pat- 
tern. 





THe Cominc or Amos, by William J. 
Locke; Dodd. Mead & Co., $2.00 net. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


ei first sentence by the Right Honor- 
orable Herbert Fisher, M. P.,F. B. A., 
F. R.S., LL. D., in his book, “The Common 
Weal,” furnishes the key to the writer’s 
opinion of us and the world. He says: 

“Nobody has any wide experience of life 
without being conscious of the generally 
low standard of human behavior.” 

On that fascinating subject of our gen- 
eral wickedness and folly, many dreary 
pages have been written. But Mr. Fisher 
does not merely generalize and bemoan, 
he takes concrete problems and shows that 
with the injection of a bit of reason tem- 
pered with kindness and imagination, future 
wars may cease and “the art of living com- 
fortably and harmoniously” may perhaps 
some day be attained. 

We do not quarrel with the author’s 
hopes and aspirations, on the contrary, 
every sane-minded person would be deeply 
in accord with them, we simply wonder 
whether life can be so beautifully regulated. 
Take for instance this statement: 

“The adoption of a general treaty of 
disarmament and guarantee, signed by all 
the nations of the world and maintained 
by .. . the League of Nations, would con- 
note so great an advance in the standard 
of public morality and international confi- 
dence that we should rightly regard it as 
opening a new chapter in the history of 
human relations.” 

Peace and good will on earth—is there 
a desire more general than this? But, 
like other human aspirations, some readers 
“with wide experience of life” fear that 
such an ideal is not likely of immediate at- 
tainment. 

—Anna Dondo. 


THE CoMMONWEAL by Herbert Fisher, 
M.P., Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
No price given. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


(Di: AMONG Us does not welcome little 
touches—intimate ‘somethings’ about 
people we know of and yet so little? “Car- 
goes for Crusoes” by Grant Overton does 
this very thing. It gives us an insight into 
author’s lives, we learn of their ‘landing’; 
of their struggles preceding; of their wives 
and husbands; of their home life. They 
become real people. Also Mr. Overton does 
the ‘summing’ up of their work. “Cargoes 
for Crusoes” is a guide to the best reading 
of 1924-25, put out by three publishing com- 
panies, frankly as advertising and sold be- 
low cost of manufacturing. It is a book 
every one should have in his library. 


Carcors For Crusors, by Grant Overton. 
George H. Doran, D. Appleton & Co., Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Price $.50. 
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I opened it at Tod Robbins’ “A Bit of a 
Banshee”, and by the time I had finished 
it, went back to Arthur Train’s “Billion- 
aire Era” and read that, I was ready to 
embrace the misjudged John D. and fight 
anyone who said he ever did anything he 
“didn’t orter.” 

The “Psychology of Voting”, as sub- 
ject for another debate in the same num- 
ber is handled by Frank Kent—*Scare 
’Em”, and Harford Powell, Jr..—‘More and 
Better Cows”, lead me to think that when 
I get the housework all done, I shall take 
time to send in my contribution dealing 
with the subject from a woman’s stand- 
point. Wonder if Mr. Leach would pub- 
lish it! Perhaps he would, for he pub- 
lished Percy Waxman’s “Face Value”, and 
Uncle Lem wasn’t so far from the truth 
as he might be. 

I do not know how nor why I have 
missed the “Pedestrian”. The first para- 
graph of “In Loco Magistri” caught my eye. 
I must go back over the numbers and get 
acquainted. 

Princess C. Radziwill—often she writes 
without the titl—has come to the front 
with a story of Anatole France’s treach- 
ery toward a friend. Why not let the dead 
rest at least a brief period in the haven 
of their accomplished work. Accept it if 
satisfactory—reject it if you do not wish 
. * * * * * 

December Century, in its sedate, digni- 
fied, but wonderfully attractive holiday 
dress, is crowded with good things, and 
chief among them is the editorial “Chris- 
tianity and Racialism”. In the handling 
Glenn Clark has brought sanity to bear 
upon a mooted question, and if ever sanity 
was needed in order that understanding 
come, it is in dealing with this question. 
Although last in order of contents, I 
turned to it first. Then it is easy to go 
back to the beginning and follow. the 
courses in their order. Donn Byrne’s 
novel: “An Untitled Story”, is generous in 
the first installment—twenty pages, and 
sounds like David Copperfield’s famous 
word. Mary Austin’s “Mysticism of 
Jesus” and drawings by S. J. Woolf of 
Christmas in American History, mirror the 
season. Bertrand Russel is on his old 
“stamping ground” education, and “Rich- 
ard Kane”, as a literary protege of Irwin 
Edman, “Goes To Europe”—and returns! 





* * x * * 


Harper's Magazine, (December) Christ- 
mas number, gives, appropriately, the story 
of a little child, as its premier offering. 
The story of the eight-year-old Richard 
Derby, (grandson of Theodore Roosevelt), 
by Ada Pierce McCormick, simply told, 
dignified, penetrating, reaches the heart, 
and stays there. 

Another prize story, “The Disciple”, by 
Conrad Aiken, voices the mysticism of the 
Christmas time, and presents the unhappy 
Wandering Jew, and the unfortunate Judas 
in a new setting, but with the age-old story 
unchanged by the modern setting. The 
author is deserving of a prize. The han- 
dling of the ancient tragedy is artistic. 

Countee P. Cullen, only twenty years of 
age, in his group of “Epitaphs”, shows the 
poetic spirit so often met with among his 
people. “For a Poet”, I consider the finest 
in the group. 

The author of the gem of the literary 
Christmas stories: “The Other Wise 
Man” is disappointing in his “Half-Told 
Tales”. Others may enjoy them: to me 
they are a travesty unbefitting the dignity 


ur 


of a Henry Van Dyke, and most certainly 
unbefitting the Biblical significance he has 
given them. As a series of amusing, but 
not unusually brilliant fables, they would 
please some readers. 

Shiela-Kaye Smith continues the en- 
tanglements of occupants of cheap British 
Inns, for whom one may feel pity, with- 
out the desire to follow their vulgar life 
stories, 

Donald Corley’s “Manacles of Youth” 
rather intense, and somewhat unusual. And 
very pleasing. 

Doctors George and Gladys Dick are 
given a well-deserved tribute by Ernest 
Gruening—a Harvard medical graduate 
well qualified to pass judgment upon th« 
results of the splendid work for humanity, 
accomplished by these young physicians. 

Do not fail to read Edward S. Martin's 
editorial: “Issues that did Not Show”. 

George Washington and Dickens still 
can hold interest for writers, and readers, 
and also phases of church activities. 


—Ada Kyle Lynch 


GET OUT YOUR PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 


Ch: GET 1t ouT! The Interpreter's 
House makes you feel the need of it 
Mr. Burt has a faculty of making his read 
ers think. He has a power of characteriza- 
tion which is vividly portrayed in Lael, his 
twenty-three year old heroine. Ah, thos 
of twenty-three will blush at the way the 
author strips the modern girl of all het 
sham and reveals her as only a ‘real’ girl 
with a coating of her own making, which 
she can take off or put on. She is not as 
bad as she would have people think! 
Struthers Burt knows the girl of 23 as he 
knows the type of man his hero is; never 
expected to be able to do much, but in the 
end, big, wonderful and loveable! To thos« 
who have lived in New York, the story will 
have an added appeal. It is laid in and 
about Madison Square; to those who do not 
know New York it will lose no interest 
through its setting. 


Just as real as Lael are the other char- 
acters, and behind the story is a wonderful 
power, a power which is given through edu- 
cation. Burt's philosophy is that of a great 
man. If at any time the mind strays from 
the story, it is only to contemplate the ex- 
traordinary mind of the man who made the 
characters! 

And Mr. Burt—such a man! Such a truce 
American! Somebody said “The test of a 
man comes in the highest moment of the 
fulfillment of his ambition.” Whether “The 
Interpreter’s House” is the fulfillment of 
his ambition, I do not know, but many a 
man has been tested for much less and been 
found lacking. Mr. Burt is not disappoint- 
ing; he is humble, appreciative, open to 
other people’s ideas and suggestions, kind, a 
man who loves beauty and a true Ameri- 
can! 

He writes a personal letter from France: 
“I am over here for a year or so, just now 
in the South of France. It has been fre- 
quented by writers—Paul Bourget and 
Henri Bordeaux have villas here; Archibald 
Marshal spends his winters here, Joseph 
Conrad knew it well and Robert Louis Stev- 
enson said it was the only place where he 
had ever been “completely happy,” I don’t 
know that I agree with him, I like best of 
all my own land, but however 


THe Inrerpreter’s House, by Struthers 
Burt. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00 
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A MISSION SERIES 


0 THE poet as to the painter, the ruins 
of the California missions offer en- 


ticing and tantalizing material. Enticing 
because oi the color and romance which 
clings to the crumbling ’dobe of the walls; 
tantalizing because of the difficulty of trans- 
ferring to printed line or to canvas the 
glamour that is felt. But here comes poet 
and painter in a combination of effort which 
most ‘successfully conveys much of the 
romance of the mission period. 

Leetha Journey Probst in her “Poems of 
the California Missions” presents a series 
of brief lyrics, illustrated by her artist- 
husband, Thorwald Probst. One extract 
will serve to prove Mrs, Probst’s sympa- 
thetic penetration to the heart of the mis- 
sion tradition: 

SOLEDAD 

Oh, Saint of the Silent Places, 

Alone between earth and sky, 

The wind your constant companion 

And the sear brown hills near by. 


The paths that cross your gardens 
Are the paths of the shepherd’s herds, 
And the chorus in your chapels 

Is the chorus of winds and birds. 


Faded your pristine glory— 

The saddest of all the chain 

That winds through hills and valleys 
And back to the sea again. 


It is an unusually attractive book, in gray 
ag and paper, bearing the imprint_of 
the J. F. Rowney Press, Los Angeles. Our 
copy giv es no price. 


OUR JANUARY CONTRIBUTORS 
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writer and acts as the unofficial assistant to 
her husband, who is editor of the Standard 
(New Bedford). In the course of her 
newspaper work she has gathered a quan- 
tity of material which she is now working 
into a “newspaper” novel. 


LESLIE GRANT SCOTT is a New 
York woman who, of American birth and 
parentage, was brought up in France and 
Italy. With her husband she lived in In- 
dia and Ceylon for a number of years, 
following him—an officer in the British 
troops—to Europe during the war and was 
in Paris during the time of its worsf air 
bombardments. Her magazine stories have 
appeared on both sides of the water, while 
a book of poems has had Toronto publi- 
cation, 


MARJORIE SUTHERLAND conceals 
the identity of a Berkeley woman. For- 
merly in newspaper work in Cedar Rapids, 
she felt the call of the West and removed 
to Portland, where she did feature work 
for the Oregonian, and later to California. 
Her fiction and verse have appeared in 
Forum and other periodicals. 


DOROTHY PAGE needs little -intro- 
duction to readers of verse, for she has 
“made” all the worthwhile poetry journals 
as well as other magazines. Born in San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, the greater part of 
her short life has been spent in that coun- 
try and in Guatemala, although she is now 
making her home in the Bay region of 
California. 


ANTON GROSS is a Californian who 
has wandered widely. He has published 
several novels and short stories, all in a 
style distinctly his own. You may not like 
“A Village of Taverns”. Your reaction to 
its vivid picture would be interesting to the 
editor, 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 
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a general as a president and the other 
with a professor as President. 

Then came the question of economic 
independence. It was a comparatively 
simple matter to take the huge estates 
one from the Austrian nobles, who 
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had stolen them, but it was little use 
to give land to peasants who had 
neither experience, capital nor educa- 
tion. The land was first put under 
tillage to ensure food for the coming 
year, then agricultural chambers were 
formed to teach the farmers co-opera- 
tion and modern methods of farming. 

The greatest external danger was 
Hungary who was unwilling to give 
up her ideas of conquest. She kept 
up her army and openly proclaimed 
that she intended to win back her lost 
possessions by the sword. But Benes 
refused to allow himself to be stam- 
peded into an increase of armaments 
to fight the threat of Hungary. He 
believed in his doctrine of co-operation 
and he asked Poland, Roumania and 
Jugoslavia to join him in the attempt 
to resist Hungary’s warlike intentions. 
A glance at the new map of Europe 
will show that these countries with 
Austria encircle Hungary. Poland re- 
fused to join. The others joined and 
made a purely defensive alliance, the 
Little Entente. As soon as ex-Emper- 
or Karl of Hungary tried to get back 
his throne by force the Little Entente 
made it clear to the whole world that 
they would allow no militarist emperor 
on the throne of Hungary. They won 
their point, won it so thoroughly that 
they compelled Hungary to pass a law 
that no member of the fatal Hapsburg 
family should ever sit on the throne of 
Hungary. The Little Entente can 
never be an aggressive force, for the 
Serbians in Jugoslavia would never 
fight with Roumania against Russia, 
and Roumania would not fight with 
the Serbians against Italy, and Czecho- 
Slovakia does not want to fight anyone 
unless she is attacked. 

Next came the difficult and thorny 
question of Russia. Benes did not 
agree with the Bolshevist doctrine but 
he loved Russia, an old friend of his 
country. He supported in Czechoslo- 


vakia a large number of Russian intel- 
ligentia but only on the condition that 
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they should take no part in politics. 
When the question of the recognition 
of Russia finally came up at the Genoa 
Conference, Benes, an admirer of 
American institutions, pointed out that 
he had followed George Washington's 
policy of neutrality, non-intervention 
and de facto recognition. The ques- 
tion of principles could be discussed 
later. On these terms he gave a de 
facto recognition to Russia. 

Thus Czechoslovakia has cared for 
its people, has preserved respect for 
the law, has built up a self-respecting 
people, has been democratic in its social 
and educational system, has been just 
in its treatment of races and religions, 
has been peaceful in all its interna- 
tional intercourse, and has achieved 
prosperity instead of debts. Benes has 
won such respect and affection that 
the attack on his life in 1923 had the 
unexpected effect of rallying all par- 
ties to the support of the government. 
He has won such respect abroad that 
his individual policy may develop into 
a political system for Europe. While 
other statesmen are plunging their 
countries into expensive armaments 
and into debt, Benes is winning se- 
curity for his country by a wholesale 
pact of non-aggression and by a se- 
ries of open treaties of friendship with 
other states. When other countries 
realise that his policy earns material 
prosperity as well as moral approval 
perhaps they will follow him in this 
more excellent way. 


THE MANY-SPLENDOURED 
THING 


(Continued from page 22) 


“The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
The angels keep their ancient places— 
(Turn but a stone, and start a wing!) 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces 

That miss the many-splendoured thing.’ 


Psychologists sometimes ask us to 
imagine the world in which our dog 
lives, a world without the glory of 
sunset, the harmony of music, the 
sense of generous acts. In some ways 
the human being of uneducated vision 
is in a sorrier plight than the dog at 
his heels. Nor has he the added keen- 
ness of scent and sensitiveness to the 
world of external nature that is com- 
pensation to the dog. 

Writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
recently, Mr. Langdon Mitchell re- 
marks that if the educated men and 
women of a community “become hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, all 
is over, the thing ends, you have a 
dark age.” That we realize the danger 
today, the new and noble endowments 
for scientific research, music, college 
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Music and Musicians 


N EVENT of interest in the 
operatic field is to take place in 
January, when in Honolulu, the 

East will join the West in the pro- 
duction of the one-act opera by the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut composer, 
John Adam Hugo. The title-role of 
“The Temple Dancer” will be sung by 
Peggy Center Anderson, who gave it 
so successful a rendering in Chicago, 
in December 1922. 

The libretto is based upon the story 
of the chief dancer in the Hindoo tem- 
ple of Mahadeo, who loves one not of 
her faith. This love sharpens her 
realization of all the indignities these 
temple dancers are obliged to endure, 
and she decides to reclaim from this 
god-figure some of the jewels bought 
at the price of her abasement. The 
figure, MAHADEDO, looks on in im- 
perturbable calm at this sacrilege. 
But the temple Dancer is intercepted 
by the guard, who threatens her with 
death. Sanctifying herself by winding 
the holy snake about her, she prays to 
the god in the evolutions of the sacred 
dance. The guard is aroused by her 
beauty and promises protection in re- 
turn for her love. As she loosens 
her cloak, a letter falls to the ground. 
The guard, enraged by jealousy, threat- 
ens to increase her torture. At this 
she pretends to faint. He brings her 
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water into which she stealthily pours 
poison. She begs him, also, to drink 
while she gains courage to die. He 
does so, and dies immediately from 
the effects. As the Temple Dancer 
again seizes Mahadeo’s jewels, light- 
ning strikes her and she dies. 

John Adam Hugo is one of our most 
able composers, and has chosen for his 
second opera a libretto by Reverend 
James Bartlett, based upon a Saga or 
legend of Mexico called THE SUN 
GOD. With this double American 
interest—poet and composer—and a 
knowledge of The Temple Dancer, 
this second work can only arouse en- 
thusiasm when it is given. 


ae ENT review of the vocal score, 
a second music-drama, by your 
gifted California composer, Humphrey 
J. Stewart, entitled THE HOUND 
OF HEAVEN, brings forth spontane- 
ous congratulations and a desire that 


it may be heard in other states. The 
librettist, Francis Thompson, was the 
poet rescued from illness and poverty 
by the Meynells of London. 

The rapidly-forming opera com- 
panies of California must not forget 
their duty towards the music of this 
country, unless an unpardonable act of 
injustice is to be committed. 

We remind them, again, of the gift- 
ed men in their midst, mentioned in 
our first letter: 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, Gerard 
Carbonara, William J. McCoy, Ed- 
ward C. Potter, Arthur Wallace Sabin, 
Henry Schoenefeld, John Laurence 
Seymour. 

“That one man wear the clothes, and 
take the wages, of a function which is 
done by quite another: there can be no 
profit in this; this is not right, it is 
wrong.” 

Who is wearing the clothes in this 
great field of opera in the United 
States of America? Where stands the 
American Composer, the poet and the 
singer? Is it not time to reflect and to 
act? 

“IN ANY COUNTRY, GREAT 
MEN ARE GOOD COMPANY.” 
Are we keeping company with them, 
giving them their proper place, and 


just returns? 








and university bear witness. We 
know how precious is the gift of vision 
which those trained to see can impart 
to others. 
In the “Song of the Songless”, 
George Meredith wrote: 
“They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 
It is within my heart they sing 
As I pass by. 
Within my heart they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but sound of sedges dry: 
In me they sing.” 


For it is ‘the man whose senses, 
whose perceptions, whose judgments 
have been trained, the man who can 
see with vision, who inherits the earth. 


PAGEANTRY AT MILLS 


(Continued from page 20) 


If an alumna, she says, “There I came 
down the hill as Bacchus!” or, “I was 
Guinivere’s fool frisking down that 
path”; or perhaps “I was the Lady of 
the Lake whose samite-covered arm 
gave Arthur his ‘Excalibur’ ”; or, last 
and most delightful experience, “I 


swam from that point as a mermaid 
and rescued Ariadne from a watery 
grave.” If a stranger to Mills, the 
feeling surges over the onlooker: 
“What would I not give to have the 
opportunity to play such a part in the 
reproduction of history or literature 
in such a happy way and on such a 
lovely spot.” 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR 
SHORT STORY OF CALI- 
FORNIA LIFE OF THE 
EARLY SEVENTIES 


HE Daughters of California Pioneers 

are offering a prize of fifty dollars 

to be awarded October Ist, 1925, un- 
der the following terms: 

The story to be from four to six thou- 
sand words in length and must be written 
by a bona fide resident of California. 

The locale of the story is to be that of 
Alta California, that part of the state north 
of the Tehachapi. 

The story must be of the California of 
the early Seventies when the sons of the 
men who had made their fortunes in mines 
with the assistance of their fathers, inau- 
gurated a cultural life befitting their great 
wealth. It was in this period that the old 


California Theatre flourished, the Bohe- 
mian Club made its record, and the Argo 
naut was at its best. It was then that the 
big land holdings were turned into magnifi- 
cent country estates where their owners 
indulged in their favorite hobbies and 
lived a leisurely, magnificent, country gen- 
tleman sort of existence. Any one of these 
hobbies may form the theme, but the back- 
ground must reflect the ideals and aspira- 
tions of these times. 

The story must be an original work and 
previously unpublished in its submitted 
form or otherwise. The winning story be- 
comes the property of OveRLAND MoNTHLY 
without further compensation. 

The judges will give “honorable mention” 
to the next best story and the contest is 
open to subscribers and non-subscribers 
alike. 

Manuscript submitted to 
must reach OVERLAND 
than September Ist, 1925. Address all 
manuscript (only one may be submitted 
by each contestant) to Short Story Contest 
Editor, OverLAND Montuiy, 916 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco. 

The winning story will appear in the No- 
vember issue of OverLAND MONTHLY. 

What the Daughters of California Pio- 
neers, aS an organization desire, is that 
some new writer may be discovered through 
this contest and that the historical events 
of the period involved may be set forth 
in a delightful manner. 


this contest 
MoNTHLY not later 











Burning Brakes 


 b geresed they swept around turns, 
skirted cliffs, hung suspended 
over nothing, yet clung to the ledge 
and plunged onward. Only madness 
could prompt such reckless chances, 
but madness held the wheel. To the 
rear those swinging arcs came into 
view with increasing frequency, but 
not gaining, as lower Raton pass on 
the southern side is one great writhing 
coil, with only an occasional upgrade. 

The town below spread out across 
the valley in an irregular map of 
bright dots, like reflections from the 
stars above. The car slipped over a 
crest, plunged drunkenly down a short, 
steep grade, swung up another rise 
toward a far brighter star which grew 
larger with amazing speed — then 
crashed through a lanterned barrier 
of boards and stones. 


A jagged plank bent for an instant 
against the radiator cap as Hootch 
and Agnes were thrown to the tonneau 
floor, then the board whipped back 
through the windshield, raking the car 
with flying scimiters of shattered glass. 

Slim slowly drew his arm from his 
eyes. The car tilted at an angle, one 
wheel jammed between the cliff wall 
and a massive rock, the lights throwing 
grotesque shadows upward. Slashed, 
bleeding, bewildered, he slid out on 
the debris of an uncleared blast and 
crawled away, hugging the inner wall. 

With almost impersonal interest, he 
felt the warm rivulets moving slowly 
across face and hands while lacking 
both means and courage to determine 
the extent of his injuries. Vaguely 
conscious at first of shadowy forms 
running in the opposite direction, he 
crawled painfully forward, intent only 
upon reaching the camp above Raton 
where motorists congregated each 
night. 

Hootch could look out for himself. 
Bad business anyway. Wished he 
hadn’t teamed up with that bootlegging 
yegg. All he wanted was a doctor and 
a bed, and they might throw in a 
sheriff, too, for all he cared. Maybe 
he would bleed to death, and then they 
would find him in the morning. 

And so Slim, alone, went on his way 
to meet the armed deputies already 
calmly guarding the southern exit 
from the pass. 

Agnes Harter landed on the floor 
against the great bulk of her captor, 
entirely escaping the glass, stunned, 
but not hurt. Even as she half rolled 





By HORACE EDWARD BAKER 
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from the car her fingers met and 
grasped the revolver shaken from 
Hootch’s hand. 

She was out before he realized 
what had happened. The man fum- 
bled a moment, flashed a pocket light 
in and around the car, then down the 
trail. 

Revealed in the circle of illumina- 
tion was the girl, facing him grimly, 


revolver raised. She backed away 
as he advanced. 
— &) 
TO “MONA LISA” 

. at least 


| NSCRUTABLE your smile . . 
to those 


Who dream Madonnas always should 
be sainted, 
What did he know, the artist who has 
painted 
A soul around your features’ calm 
repose ? 


Now only waters of the Arno hold 

Your mystery: ‘Cross the Ponte 
Vecchio white 

Your heart went singing once—lured 
by the light 

Of Tuscan stars, and its own secret 
told. 


For you were pearls—and tears—with- 
in a palace. 

And prayers, a mass that never quite 
was done, 

Yet need we seek the penitential cha- 


lice 

Your lily fingers lifted toward the | 
sun! 

Enough that we may gaze upon your 
beauty 


|| Which owed its spell to—-love?—or 

| grief ?—or duty? 

—Jo Hartman. 
a cee ne en a 





“Give us the gun, sister,”’ he pleaded, 
“and I'll leave you alone.” 

Against the cliffs echoed the hum 
of a speeding motor, nearer and near- 
er. It gave her courage to refuse, 
aithough she did not quite feel master 
of the situation. Apparently calm, her 
mind was in tumult. Perhaps he had 
another gun; perhaps already shé had 
backed too near the precipice. She 
dared not look away from him. 

It seemed odd that he should keep 
the flash upon her instead of taking 
advantage of the darkness, but she 
knew he dared not attempt escape 
from the trail without his weapon, 
and, if possible, a captive to use as 
shield or hostage. 

The little point of light began to 
move toward the inner cliff. 


- ning the weapon to her side. 
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It passed the twin shafts of the 
wrecked car, and she noted in this 
brief moment of revealment against 
the glow that Hootch was holding his 
light at a deceptive distance away from 
his precious body. 

Then there came a rustle, a rattle 
of light earth and stones. The ray 
‘ceased to waver, but regarded her 
with a fixed and insolent intensity. 

For a second or two she was lulled 
into a feeling of security. Then she 
stepped quickly to one side. The eye 
did not follow. 

In panic Agnes realized that the 
light had ceased to indicate the loca- 
tion of her enemy. With a feeling of 
hands clutching from the dark, she 
dashed down the trail. 

Steps near at hand, an oath, proved 
that she had grasped her peril none 
too soon. Fear now lent wings, though 
she sensed the road only from the 
deeper shadows of the cliffs. 

Suddenly—almost under her feet— 
rose the carpeting lights of Raton, far 
below. She leaped aside just in time 
to avoid a plunge. A rock from be- 
neath her foot shot into the void, 
bounded from crag to tree and then 
into the stillness of great depths. 

Hootch’s hand touched her sleeve. 
Screaming, she tore away and stum- 
bled across the trail to the cliff. Twist- 
ing and dodging, she still clung to the 
gun, although not knowing where to 
fire. 

Out of the black came a hurtling 
form; an arm swept around her, pin- 


Then over the hill swept the pur- 
suing car, its lights circling down from 
the sky until they revealed two forms 
struggling against the cliff. 

Bob Daly, driving alone, jammed on 
the brakes. Hootch twisted free the 
gun and swept the girl aside. She 
shrieked agonized warning and threw 
herself upon the arm he sought to 
raise. 

Daly’s car skidded broadside across 
the trail and came to a stop with the 
lights almost touching the cliff. He 
had the sensation of leaping toward a 
spurt of flame as he hurled himself 
from the running board while the car 
was still in motion. 

The bullet struck the rocky ground 
and pinged off into the distance. 
Daly’s fist landed on Hootch’s chin. 
The big fellow lashed out, shaking off 
the girl and forcing Daly to grapp'e in 
self defense. 
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The two desperate men, poorly 
matched in size, rolled on the ground, 
twisting and writhing. Every bit of 
strength Daily possessed was demand- 
ed merely to keep hold of his antagon- 
ist and prevent the gun from coming 
into play. At moments, against the 
lighted sky, he could see the long steel 
barrel twisting toward him. 

There on that narrow ledge road, 
within a hundred feet, were two cars 
with headlights burning, the one 
slanting toward the stars and the other 
wasting its brilliancy upon the solid 
rock. The effect was only to intensify 
the outer darkness, but Agnes’ eyes 
followed to its source another forgot- 
ten but precious trickle of light. 

On an outcrop of stone lay the flash 
which Hootch had left as a decoy. 
To reach it she ran around the car. 
In returning she cut through Daly’s 
machine, leaning for a moment against 
the wheel while flashing the beam on 
the battling men and wondering if 
she could convert the car into a 
weapon. 

Hootch had struggled to his knees, 
with Bob clinging desperately. Ath- 
letic as he was, Daly’s efforts were 
outclassed by strength and bulk. Un- 
certain whether her light most favored 
friend or foe, the girl swept it hastily 
over the ground, then leaped down and 
seized a jagged fragment of rock. 

With this in her hand, she hovered 
around the struggling men, made des- 
perate by her champion’s perii yet 
from second to second unable to find 
an opening. 

Daly felt the great muscles twist- 
ing under his hands as Hootch sought 
to turn the gun upon him. His foot 
gripped in a rut, then all his remaining 
strength went into a crushing lunge 
which pinned the bandit for an in- 
stant against the cliff. 

Agnes saw the outstretched hand 
with its weapon, flat against the rocks. 
Sweeping in, remorselessly, she 
crashed her rock against his wrist, 
then seized the gun which clattered to 
the ground. 

She stepped back in haste, dazed by 
the success of her primitive impulse. 
Fear of the man returned as she saw 
him hurl off Daly and sink to the 
ground, moaning and gripping the 
bruised wrist with his other hand. 

In an instant Daly had taken the re- 
volver and light from her hands. “Get 
the tow rope,” he ordered, still panting 
heavily. “He isn’t badly hurt.” 


“Where's Auntie?” she demanded, 


voicing her greatest fear. 
“Coming with Carnahan. 

with that rope. 

alone. 


Hurry 
Couldn't leave her 
Posse from Trinidad due any 





minute,” he explained in brisk stac- 
cato. 

She was back ina moment. Hootch 
still writhed and moaned, but craftily 
watched. 

“Where's this fellow’s pal?” asked 
Bob. 

“He ran the other way,” she ex- 
plained. “Slim wasn’t dangerous.” 

“One of us has to tie this fellow,” 
cousidered Daly, “And it looks like 
your job. I promise to hit him with 
the first shot if he moves an inch— 
and there’s four shots left.” 

She started to work, bravely but 
too gently. 

“Tighter!” ordered Bob, grimly. 
“This is no parlor game. He's a mur- 
derer at heart. We found the Trinidad 
garage dark and had to break in. It’s 
one of the Fond-du-lac chain and 
should be open night and day. The 
night mechanic was trussed up in the 
elevator between floors and nearly 
suffocated with a bag of waste— 
Tighter! ’ Let him howl!—Police 
just got word of a stolen car and a 
couple of bootlegging bums hitting the 
pass. Then we lit out to beat them to 
you, but had to stop and drag their 
stalled car back to a turnout.” 

Hootch squirmed and swore as she 
wound the cable around his arms. 
Daly moved a little nearer and cocked 
the gun. 

“Just remember that mechanic,” he 
advised the girl. “Fellow with wife 
and children, and he'd been dead now 
except for your brakes. Put your foot 
on him and pull. Here—you take the 
gun and let me finish it.” 

Romance, gilded dream of youth, 
lies around every corner, and yet some 
pass by with averted eyes. All that 
is needed is a man and a maid, mutu- 
ally agreeable, who share an ambition, 
a secret or an adventure. 

With Hootch wrapped and knotted 
in folds of stout rope, Daly stepped to 
his car and turned the spot light upon 
his prisoner. Then he put the weapon 
in his pocket, as he drew the girl down 
beside him on the running board. 

“Don’t,” he insisted, as she at- 
tempted to gather up her flowing locks. 
“Not just now. You're glorious!” 

Obviously there was no reply to that. 
She knew it, and was glad that he 
knew it. 

“I never met anybody just like you 
before,” he began, deliberate’y, dread- 
ing the imminent arrival of his friend 
and the dragon aunt, “although I’ve 
done some looking. Mind if I talk 
about myself?” 

“IT wish you would,” she encour- 
aged. 

“Thanks. That’s what my father 
did, the first night he met my mother— 
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at a country dance in Wisconsin. He 
didn’t wait to do any Myles Standish 
He had a small bicycle shop in the 
village, and she taught rural school. 
They’ve done better since, and have 
been very happy. I’m a mechanic, too, 
like he was—and is—but I’ve had a 
technical education. In fact Carna- 
han and I designed this new Fond-du- 
lac motor, and they pay us pretty well. 
Now are you dead set on minding 
auntie all your life, or could you con- 
sider keeping house for a mechanic?” 

“Well—if he—if he were a very 
good mechanic,” she parried, “And | 
had known him a long time.” 

“Five hours can be an epoch,” he 
assured, and she seemed to agree. 

Half dragging an irritated lady, Pat 
Carnahan was stumbling down the 
trail when the sharp crack of a re 
volver almost made his heart stop 
beating. Both broke into a desperate 
lope despite weariness. 

“Oh! Maybe 
woman cried. 

“Maybe he’s killed,” snarled Carna- 
han. “More likely. Had no business 
letting him leave me. We went 
through school and war and the works 
together and it’s part of my job hold 
ing him in. The last thing old Peter 
made me promise was not to let Bob 
pull any of his stunts. What am | 
going to tell him, I'd like to know?” 

“You run ahead,” she demanded 
pluckily. “Maybe there's time!” 

The lights and song of a speeding 
motor, the Trinidad came to 
them from the trail behind. Almost 
side by side, Jane Harter sustained 
by anxiety, they stumbled up the slope 
and gazed down at the tilted lights 
of the touring car, then deeper in the 
hollow where two dim forms were re- 
vealed in amicable conference beneath 
the spot light of Bob Daly’s car. 

Carnahan’s vast faith in his com- 
rade was melting the ice of Aunt 
Jane's suspicion. 

“Agnes!” she called. 

“Bob!” hailed Carnahan. 

The responses were cheerful. Jane 
Harter clutched her companion’s 
sleeve, as they hurried down the slope. 

“Wasn't he holding her hand?” she 
gasped. 

“Shouldn't wonder,” agreed Pat. 
“His brakes seem to be burning for 
the first time.” 

“Oh, why did I ever bring her away 
from home!” lamented the lady. “She's 
likely to throw away Henry Whipple 
and a farm worth twenty thousand 
doliars !” 

“Too bad,” consoled Carnahan. 
“She might need it some afternoon for 
change, if she gets Peter Daly’s oaly 
son and the whole Fond-du-lac plant.” 


END. 


she’s killed!” the 


posse, 
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A Village of Taverns 


face. They were fools, they were 
simple. They were too good: If she 
were they, not a drop she would give; 
or if she did she would make them pay 
for it ten times its worth... . 

There was now very little activity 
over the pond. Miss Diorno was partly 
responsible for this. The chief rea- 
son, however, was that, being toward 
the Fall, the supply for the year was 
about exhausted. A string of carloads 
of zinfandel grapes arrived from the 
San joaquin and Sacramento valleys, 
and a fresh provision of wine for the 
coming twelve months was again in- 
sured. 

Again there appeared signs of life 
between the two places, though slowly 
and of a different character than be- 
fore. The few who visited the oasis 
came back in a boisterous manner 
and tumbled in the streets of West- 
wood. The company sent a sharp 
warning across the pond and set -a 
policeman to watch the bridge-head at 
night. One after another peop!e from 
Westwood made for the bridge, they 
reasoned, offered cigars to the police- 
man all in vain. He was a rigid man. 
At the beginning he halted even an 
oasis dweller whose face did not be- 
tray his nationality. “Back, back, 
from this bridge. You can’t go across!” 
he would command. The un-Italian 
looking man would check his pace, 
alarmed, not knowing what to say. 
The policeman would nail a look on 
him: “You can’t go across, I tell you!” 
The halted man would begin to handle 
the English, telling him that he lived 
in the oasis. 

Gradually the policeman was left 
unmolested by the westerners. Gradu- 
ally he too began to see things floating 
above the oasis. Indeed, the little 
village being already legendary and 
now flooded in the mystic glare of the 
mountain moon, it needed but a small 
effort of imagination to convince him- 
self that he was beholding a village of 
dreams. Suppose he ventured there? 
What if the company learns of his 
escapade? He would invent pretexts: 
he would say he heard singing in Eng- 
lish, he heard a brawl going on. So 
he went, and an hour later he re- 
turned—only as far as the middle of 
the bridge. Drunk to insensibility he 
fell into the water and was half 
drowned when he began to sober up 
and battle for his life. His death- 
seized grip caught on the side of a 
floating log and the log rolled over 
his head, making him duck. He at- 
tempted to yell. His throat was full 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


of water, all he could do was to 
gurgle. He gripped at the log franti- 
cally and the log rolled on him with 
more speed, drawing him under its 
bulky weight. A patch of foam swirled 
on the water. A troop of bubbles 
from the stirred bottom of the pond 
seethed up to the surface. The troop 
diminished. Smaller bubbles. Fewer 





MOOD 


cross the crowded room your eyes 
meet mine 
With questionings that vaguely veil 





alarms. 
You seem remote—apart—who would 
divine . 
That I have lain a moment in your 
arms? : 
Margaret Skavlan 
ou ————— = —— ~~ pee 
and fewer came up—and peace. Had 


the beguiling moon perception it would 
have been the solitary thing to witness 
the tragedy. 

An autopsy revealed thé cause of 
his drowning. 

The company sent another sharp and 
final warning across. 


Cr LADDER of effort swings above 
the crowd. The bulk reach up, 
climb the first rungs to be again pulled 
down by the weight of habit and cir- 
cumstance. These mill-men worked 


all day long, draining their strength. 
In the evening they were tired, dull; 
life was colorless to them. They craved 
something to ginger them up. Some 
bought dry fruit, raisins and grain, 
and distilled, using wash boilers and 
deep basins. Thus they made moon- 
shine which gingered them up but be- 
sotted them as well. Respect for their 
bodies would have turned them against 
such life-crippling dope. . . 

Occasional faces now appeared on 
the western shores of the pond. They 
were contemplative and their eyes 
wandered eastward. An_ observer 
might have mistaken them for soldiers 
in mill-workers’ disguise planning an 
attack on the oasis. But one familiar 
with the history of Westwood would 
have recognized in them former visi- 
tors to the little village, brooding and 
pondering on past memories. The 
oasis seemed to have gone farther from 
them and become more inaccessible. 
Hazily only could they make out things 
moving in the air. The multitude of 
taverns under the scattered pines were 
but shapeless blotches of faded brown 
looming in the distant forms of the 
mountains. 

Different tactics were needed to get 
there. 

Big Bill worked with Crispi at the 
table, pulling away at heavy boards 


that continually glided on _ rolling 
chains. A job calling for action and 
brawn. Only men like Bill or Crispi 


could stay at it over one month with- 
out their backbones sagging or snap- 
ping. Big Bill had something to sug- 
gest to Crispi after supper, so the lat- 
ter invited the former to his shack. 
In Crispi’s tavern Bill suggested that 
the two take a contract cutting logs. 
But, in truth, his chief interest was 
wine. He begged Crispi to sell him a 
bottle. Crispi at once sprang to his 
feet, moved. “Not for gold!” he in- 
toned, “a glass—well, I give; but sell? 
bah! Nothing done!” One would 
sooner have succeeded in separating 
him from his life than from his wine. 

But all were not like Crispi. 

The drama in Westwood ran the 
gamut of the drama on the stage. It 
began with a courtship with lady wine : 
she was naive, her smiles were those 
of innocence: she appealed to them 
but did not infatuate them. They were 
glad with her. They prattled; they 
laughed ; they made a song and gaily 
serenaded her. Prudence had its re- 
ward, Then came temptation, causing 
disgust, friction and one death. Finally 
came tragedy— 
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LORA WELLMAN was a New 
Englander, and John London 
was a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
—a soldier, scout, and all around 
wanderer, which probably accounts 
for the spirit of unrest inherited 
by the lad I took to them in San Fran- 
cisco, on January 12, 1876. They 
named him John, and started call- 
ing him “Jack”. I guess about as 
many folks have heard of “Jack 
London” as ever heard about old 
London Town itself. Jack went to the 
public schools in Oakland, sold papers, 
and then drifted into long-shoreing ; 
took a chance at most everything,—- 
salmon fishing, oyster-pirating, sailing, 
tramping, and at 16 shipped before the 
mast. He knocked around the world, 
and then came back and studied again, 
then gave it up and went to Alaska, 
coming back to support the family 
after his father died in 1898. 
Jack always wanted to be a writer. 
He made material for his stories from 
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his experiences and travels, and in no 
time had attracted wide attention. As 
I recall, his first magazine article was 
published in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
in January, 1899. Since that time he 
has written for everybody, everywhere. 

I couldn't begin to remember the 
names of all his books and stories, 
‘though there’s some I couldn't begin 
to forget. Take his “Son of the Wolf,” 
“God of His Fathers,” “Call of the 
Wild,” “Sea Wolf,” “Valley of the 
Moon,” “Strength of the Strong,” 
“Cruise of the Dazzler,” to say nothing 
of the books, and letters, and essays, 
and articles on sciology like “The War 
of the Classes,” “The Iron Heel,” and 
“John Barleycorn.” 

Jack London surely liked adventure. 
I remember how he set out on a 7 
years’ trip in the “Snark,” a 50-foot 
boat, in 1906. Too bad he got sick. 
I would like to have heard him tell 
the rest about that trip, ‘cause he cer- 
tainly was gifted and could tell things 


in such a human way. Seems to me 
someone called him the American Kip- 
ling. Then there 
war-correspondent in the Jap-Russian 
War, and in Mexico in 1914. My, 
what a traveller that boy was. Went all 
over the United States, and Canada, as 
a tramp,—as a vaga- 
bond, in London,—the 


was his work as 


seven seas, as a sail- 
or,—and even all the 
little quiet places in 
California he loved so 
well. Don’t seem quite 
right he had to go so 
young. I'll bet that if 
there's any travelling 
in Heaven, Jack Lon- 
don has done his share 
since he went there 
in 1916. My, couldn't 
he tell us a story 
about it, though: 
Too, bad! Too, bad! 











The wine amounted to about twenty- 
five cents per quart to thy: oasis dwell- 
ers. They could easily sell it for one 
dollar. Of course for some it was 
wrong to sell the beverage; for others 
it was an easy way to make money, 
and in the meantime to pass as good 
scouts with their eager patrons who 
now, able to obtain any quantity, drank 
like fish. 

In one week three 
fished out of the pond. 

In the oasis there fermented bitter- 
ness against those who trafficked in 
booze ; among the officials of the com- 
pany there brewed an equal bitterness 
against the whole oasis. 


It was not uncommon now to see 
men wobbling in the town of West- 
wood. They were noisy and offensive. 
In their eyes there dwelt the glare of 
the insane, eyes that look at a tragedy 
and at a toy with equal concern, eyes 
that reflect a troubled life. Their faces 
were blowzed, like faces too near a 
fire or in a high fever, and wore an 
ugly, sottish mien; their lips were 
purplish and their lower jaws sagged. 
The striking similarities among them 
were their confused foreheads and 
gaping mouths. A monkey beside a 
drunkard would look a god. 

The drama was hastened to an end 


corpses were 


by the shooting in Westwood in which 
two mill workers, Giggi’s favorite pa- 
tron and a crane operator were slain. 

It was about nine a. m. The sun 
was warming the crisp morning air, 
melting the usual heavy frost. On the 
pond a tiny sheet of ice, formed there 
at night, thawed, turning into vapor. 
The vivid green color of the pines 
slowly spread over the surrounding 
mountains, pursuing the purple and 


somber shadows into deep hollows 
and folds. Hardly a soul was seen in 
the streets: everybody was busy ser\ 
ing the fabulous monster which buzzed 
away with speed, gorging down one 
log after another, grinding them into 
lumber. 

All at once there issued from the 
department store and office an arm) 
of clerks equipped with crow-bars, 
sledge-hammers and axes. The presi- 
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Investment Service 








ACHILD’S GARDEN 





Every Straus Bond has behind it an 
organized, expert investment service. 
This service does not stop when the 
bonds are sold to you, but continues 
throughout the life of the issue. 


For 42 years, this service has safe- 
guarded the interests of Straus invest- 
ors, protecting them against loss. In- 
vestigate these protected bonds. Write 
today for 


BOOKLET A-1430 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Offices in more than Fifty Cities 


79 Post Street, San Francisco 
523 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Straus Bldg., 565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. New York 
Straus Bldg., 6 N. Clark St. at Madison St., Chicago 
42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor. 
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Entertaining— 


Each month it has: 
Lovely Pictures Fairy Tales 


S.W.STRAUS © CO Doll Cet-ovt eerste 
. ° ° Doll Cut-outs Poems and Rhymes 
History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


A sample copy for 25c 


A Child’s Garden Press 


the 

magazine 
of 

HAPPY CHILDREN 
and 


HAPPY HOMES 





Inspirational— 
Instructive— 


($3.00 a Year) 


916 KEARNY ST. 


San Francisco 
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THIS COUPON 


dent at the head, private detectives be- 
hind him, the fighting force following, 
they filed across the pond. A crow- 


is worth 10c bar rammed at the entrance of a cel- 
Sign and return this coupon lar. The door flew open. Sledges 
with 25c (coin or stamps) and and axes crashed wine casks which, 
we will send you a copy of like knifed beasts, groaned under the 
our 


blows, red fluids gushing out from 
their sides, finally collapsing, sending 
a flood of bubbling liquid over the 


American Poetry Magazine 
postpaid. (Regular price 35c) 
A high-class magazine of the 


best of modern poetry. ground. Another cellar was attacked 
Bi-monthly, $2.00 a year. and casks and bottles were smashed. 
‘ A third, a fourth, a fifth suffered equal 
American Poetry fate, perishing under the battering 
Magazine weapons. A tenth, a fifteenth cellar 

310 Fourth Avenue was wrecked. The dreamy village 


was in a pool of blood-like fluid. 
Streams of it ran into the pond, turn- 
ing its transparent body into brilliant 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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pink. Cries of distress were heard in 
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the oasis. A woman would try to 
defend a cellar; a child would scream 











towards the saw-mill for father. 

The oasis dwellers ran there from 
the plant. The calamity had really 
happened. The staff of their life, their 
dear, comforting treasure was bled 
dry. Had they been bled dry them- 
selves they would hardly have suffered 
more. Some thought the world had 
gone mad; others voiced their hatred 
of the company or cursed the boot- 









A. Mailing Lis Lists 
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leggers. They rushed to their stormed — 


cellers to save what drop they could: 








Some arrived in time to behold, with 
thorns in their hearts, axes flying at 
their beloved barrels. They stared at 
their bleeding retorts as if staring 
at faithful companions done to death 
by a mob. 

The smashing army, led by private 
detectives, swept over the village tav- 
erns with speed and clock-work pre- 
cision. They were now progressing 


towards their last door—Crispi’s. With 


wild countenance, Crispi implanted 
himself before his cellar. 

The president saw that parley was 
necessary before the onslaught. He 
told Crispi to clear the way if he 
wanted to avoid bodily harm. 

“Fight me if you want!” Crispi 
hurled back. 

“We don’t want you. We want 
to crack your barrels so you can’t sell 
any more wine. 

“Who! me, sell wine? Not for 
gold!” 

The president ordered him a sec- 
ond time from the door ; Crispi’s coun- 
tenance grew wilder. 

“Then we will put you in jail,” 
shouted the chief, attempting to intimi- 
date him. 

“Oright, put me in jail.” 

“No; we will not put you in jail: 
we will buy a ticket for the old coun- 
try.” 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ARNOLD BENNETT So Bennett gives us an entirely Cana tendin ths atateiiniens 28 te 7 
> c Se = . es con utors 0° e 
(Continued from page 17) changed ee e pe His T Bs T S, Literary Review. 
; . “3 . timism, his formula tor making poe- Ask the Editor. 
mean and sordid, or is it I that have ©P : - - 
} ; , ., try out of fact, consists, not in gloss- ROY DE GAWAIN 
een inadequate to the role in which . - alities of lif x00 Le Noble 
I was cast, blind to the amazing pos- 8 Over BE Fea nes Or though the Calza 2136 Rio Yaneiro 
Bis weep Sat : 5 disgusting and saddening though they Brazil, South America 
sibilities of existence: may be, but in finding in them an ab- 2 
In “Clayhanger” Edwin points out  sorbing, significant interest. His 
to Hilda the home of provincial melo- imagination is not the telescope direct- q 
drama called “The Bloodtub”. none se a world — ceged the Descriptive—Creative 
“How horrible!’ she exclaims. Sphere of our sorrow, but the micro- 
“Why are people like that in the Five SCP, turned steadily, searchingly on ADVERTISING 
Towns?” what is right at hand, till it reveals fer Summer Resorts 
ny : f as » something beautiful and miraculous. Steamships 
It s our form of poetry, I suppose, What Bennett wrote of the poetry of Railroads 
he replies. clog dancing may fittingly stand as a and Hotels 
. ° ° . a - ¢ ; . . 
And Hilda is silent, dreaming over tribute to Bennett’s representation of Cristel Hastings 
an entirely changed conception of _ life. “Thus is rendered back to the Mill Valley, California 
poetry. people in the charming form of beauty Po 
that which the instinct of the artist had 
rr % taken from the ugliness of the people.” , 
CONSTRUCTIVE “THE CURSE OF THE 
; ——_ dons 
SYMPATHETIC 7 ae WRITING GAME” 
Criticism which leads to Gg walks into happy homes; Soe 6 ees ee, 
success w Short Story This is His right, er and teacher help you into the 
riting To bless the burning household fires, ee ee de ans ome 
Reasonable Rates 3y day, by night. writing for ...............825 
; ‘ Short stories and photoplays criti- 
GRACE JONES MORGAN God, walk into my low hut, cised for $1 per thousand words. 
912 Lafayette St. And comfort me. MARY MILLS WEST 
m1 : If Thou shalt come, perhaps the fires 2524 Benvenue Av 
Ala alifornia - 252 e. 
Alameda, C Will burn for me. Berkeley, Calif. 
a —Elizabeth Spencer Moquin. P| 
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Learn to Write 


PAGEANTS 
PLAYS 
STORIES 
SCENARIOS 


There is an unfilled demand for 
One-Act Plays; for plays for the 
Little Theater; for Pageants. To 
the clever person who has ideas, 
here is a field of exceptional prom- 
ise. 


Let us help you shape your ideas. 

There’s an art in play writing; 
there’s an art in shaping the short 
story. A little help may bring out 
unsuspected talent. 


COURSES BY MAIL 
Writing of School Pageants.......... $10 
Ballet and Pantomime Writing....$15 
Play-Writing (1 and 3-act plays) $20 
Short Story Writing ........................ $20 
ere $25 

All work produced in these courses 
that is salable is marketed through 
special connections in New York and 
Hollywood. 


For further information, write: 


Mrs. FRANK PEASE’S 


PLAYS’ WORKSHOP 


P. O. Box 277 Seattle, Wash. 

















YOUR OWN NAME 


printed, with your address, in rich blue 
ink with Copperplate Gothic type at 
top of note sheets and on envelope flap. 
The paper is fine, smooth textured Wa- 
termarked Bond in the Unifold size, so 
popular for personal use, and is packed 
in an attractive, white covered, hand- 
made box. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


or for renewals of subscriptions to 
Overland Monthly, we offer 


200 SHEETS 
and 100 ENVELOPES 
printed two or three lines and packed 
as above, together with Overland 
Monthly for 1 year for only $3. 
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Subscription Dept., Overland Monthly, 
916 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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name.) 


NAME 


CITY AND STATE............ 





Enclosed please find check for $3.00, for which send me direct from 


factory your advertised box of 200 sheets of stationery and 100 envelopes. 
The name and address to be as follows: 
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IF 

YOU 
WERE 
STRIPPED 


would you be ashamed? Or 
have youa body to be proud of ? 


Answer for yourself. It is a 
question that means for you the 
FaILure of your dreams —or a 
Success beyond your imagining. 
Ask yourself the question NOW. 
If you are NOT proud of that 
body which is yours, why wait? 
An opportunity is yours to gain 
health. Now is the time to start 
building 





SUPERB MANHOOD. 


All I ask is 60 days— 
15 minutes each day. 


Don’t go through life at the end of 
the procession. Be a leader. Make 
men look up to you—because they 
know you are a MAN! 


No matter what your present condi- 
tion — weak eyes, hollow chest, a 
“skinny” weakling—I can take you 
as you are and make -you into a real 
man; not just a _ clothing-store 


crew. but a vital, vigorous, active 


I’ve been doing just this for years. 
Some of the best athletes in the 
country came to me as failures. 


My Master Course 
Is Different— 


I have spent 15 years studying the 
human body; periods of active ser- 
vice in hospitals as well as in Man- 
Building. Your problems are my 
problems. Your training as my pupil 
is just as important to me as though 
you sat in my office and talked your 
case over with me face to face. This 
is personal, individual training — the 
greatest course of training ever de- 
vised for home pupils. 





This is your coupon—fill it out now. 


Dr. M. N. Bunxer, 

A-301 Interstate Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me full information concerning your 
MASTER COURSE in Health and Muscle 
Building. Enclosed find 10c to show that I’m 
in earnest in wanting to be a real He-Man. 





Post Office...... » BR cue 


(pLease PRINT your NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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Removing the Mystery Which 
Surrounds Banks 


By TURNER STANTON 


N THESE days banking is about the 
only mysterious business left. Most 
other lines have had the light of 


publicity shed upon them, involuntarily, at 
first, but now voluntarily, since they have 
found that understanding begets tolerance 
and confidence. But the business of banks 
has been surrounded by an embracing hush, 
The reasons for the hush are undoubtedly 
complex. Not so very long ago any busi- 
ness man resented efforts to bring his 
affairs into the light. He felt that he was 
in possession of momentous secrets, which 
he must keep at all cost from his com- 
petitors and the public. No doubt the 
bankers felt the same way. 

That banks have been backward in court- 
ing publicity even. when it has been found 
in many cases to be rather advantageous 
than detrimental is probably due very 
largely to the touchy nature of the busi- 
ness before the Federal Reserve System 
was created. Evil rumors in those days 
might have brought about actual hard 
times, panics. Somebody would say some- 
thing disturbing and people would begin 
to take their money out of banks. Money 
stringency followed, then curtailment of 
credit, which in turn pressed hard upon 
business, bringing costly liquidation—sell- 
ing out for cash—and distress all around. 
Banks had to prevent that sort of thing, 
and bankers were exceedingly touchy. 

The Federal Reserve System has given 
the financial fabric an elasticity which 
makes a money panic impossible. This 
danger past, we may see the light of pub- 
licity shed on the banking business. Now 
it will undoubtedly be voluntary, for the 
bankers have observed the good will ob- 
tained by great business enterprises which 
have painstakingly bared their problems to 
a generous public. 

It is not many years ago that the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company and its sub- 
sidiaries was the logical prey of the am- 
bitious politician. It was harrassed from 
all quarters. The public thought it was 
a rapacious monopoly and any pressure 


brought to bear to reduce its revenue was - 


greeted with widespread acclaim. Things 
grew so bad that the company decided to 
tell all the people what manner of thing 
it was, how organized, how it functioned, 
what its problems were, and what a thor- 
oughly human thing it was, after all. The 
results would be considered miraculous, 
were it not for the fact that the American 
public has a strongly-developed sense of 
fair play. Now people will ungrudgingly 
permit an increase in telephone rates when- 
ever it is justified, because they know that 
efficient telephone service makes for the 
general welfare. They also expect, of 
course, a reduction in rates whenever jus- 
tified. Now the railroads are coming to 
the people for a hearing, and to one ob- 
server, at least, it seems that public senti- 
ment is changing in their regard and 
becoming more tolerant. These are but 


two examples of a general movement to 
get the ear of the people, which will be- 
come more general as the years go on. 

Now the bankers have seen these things, 
and they have marvelled at them. They 
have looked upon themselves and beheld 
that they are grievously misunderstood. 
Constant evidences of a general lack of 
knowledge on the part of the layman con- 
cerning their business relation to the com- 
munity come to their attention. “Bankers’ 
hours”, the tradition that bankers stroll 
into their offices around ten o’clock in the 
morning and reach for their plug hats 
shortly after three in the afternoon, still 
persists in the minds of the people. Many 
otherwise intelligent citizens still think 
that banks make fabulous returns upon the 
money of depositors—twenty, thirty per 
cent, or more. The myth that all banking 
institutions are owned by or pay tribute 
to “Wall Street’ is just beginning to lose 
believers. But until very recently the bank- 
ers have done practically nothing to punc- 
ture these creatures of untutored imagina- 
tion. At present the American Institute of 
Banking, the educational branch of the 
American Bankers’ Association, is sending 
out speakers to explain to children in 
schools the business of banks, although no 
real effort is yet being made, apparently, 
to bring the same message to adults. 

In this series of articles it is intended 
to make the basic activities of banks plain 
enough to be understood by any reader. 
It will be shown that the banking business 
rests on the same economic principles 
which underlie the operations of any kird 
of a business enterprise. There is capital 
and surplus, profits and losses, salesman- 
ship and service in banking, like the lum- 
ber business or the shoe business. The 
chief difference lies in the fact that a bank 
is semi-professional in nature—the com- 
modity in which it deals is service. It pro- 
duces or sells nothing which can be seen 
and felt, like a factory. When you look at 
an automobile, it is comparatively easy to 
visualize the materials and labor that went 
into the building of it. When you receive 
your bank statement on the first of the 
month or ask your banker about an invest- 
ment you are not likely to think about the 
enormous amount of routine work and the 
long years of experience behind such serv- 
ice. 

To understand banking, even in a gen- 
eral way, one should know something 
about money and credit. Although these 
subjects are comprehended only in a very 
casual way by the general public, they are 
neither obscure nor profound. It ought to 
be surprising that money and credit are 
so little understood. But our public school 
system has given scanty recognition to a 
branch of learning fundamental to a proper 
understanding of life—economics. Perhaps 
that is one of the greatest reasons why the 
banking business should be explained to 
the layman. 








(Continued from page 42) 


“Oright, get me the ticket.” 

“No; not even that: you pay your 
passage.” 

“Oright—but you look to crack my 
barrels, eh?” 


“Well,—we will not send you away. 
You stay with us and work. Get away 
from that door!” commanded the 
leader. The mob flourished their tools, 
hitching themselves for action, shout- 
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ing, “Kiss good-by to your barrels, 
Crispi.” 

Defiance surged in the brawny man. 
“Me! stay here and work like hell? 
and no wine! Bah, you make me 
laugh! If I sell wine, oright, crack 
my barrels. If I don't sell wine and 
you crack them, I fight to my last drop 
of blood!” Like a powerful man con- 
scious that he was wronged, he stood 
there boiling with terrific strength, 
ready to fight to his death. 

The president had already seen 
enough cellars demolished to be satis- 
fied. “Very well, Crispi, you keep 
your wine. But if ever | hear of your 
selling a glassful, I’ll give you twelve 
hours to leave my town.” 

And thus closed the drama. The 
village of taverns looked like a place 
visited by an earthquake. 

The cellar doors were again rebuilt 
and secured with good locks. But 
corpses were no longer found in the 
pond. 





LITERARY TREASURES 


(Continued from page 12) 


oriental rugs and artistic metal work: 
books which not only describe what 
others have done but are also a source 
of inspiration and will suggest to the 
students themes for their own creative 
work, 

In so brief an article only a few of 
the outstanding features of the Mills 
College Library can be touched upon. 
Not only is the library rich in books 
of art and literature but it contains 
an excellent collection of historical 
source material, books and magazines 
dealing with American and European 
economic conditions and recent scien- 
tific progress. It is a well rounded 
collection and so fast is it growing 
that the walls are bulging with the 
strain. The chief obstacle to its use- 
fulness is its physical limitations and 
it is demanding a larger building in 
which to expand, in order that its help- 
fulness may be more fully felt in every 
phase of the college work. 





MIMOSA 
(Continued from page 9) 

she could scarcely stand. She must 
have caught the fever that her grand- 
mother had feared. All at once she 
longed to be at home. She turned to 
go and then, up the long road, she saw 
him coming toward her. He looked 
just as he had the day he said “Good- 
bye,” and in his button-hole was a 
sprig of mimosa. 

He beckoned to her. All pain had 
left.her. She felt as free and light as 
the air. 


“T come, Henri,” she cried as she 
sped.toward him. 
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J 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 
ll 12 
13 ~ 
15 
16 17 18 19 
20 21 
22 23 
24 |25 26 [27 
28 29 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1. A mineral of the sea. 1. One of the best novels of the 
4. Early part of day. year. 
8. Everything. 2. Gone but not forgotten 
10. Exclamation of disgust. 3. Doctor of Laws (Abbreviation) 
11. Nickname of the greatest half- 5. Frequent. 
back of the year. tn : ie. ' i 
> WwW . 6. First part of large city in Brazil 
12. What you need when your auto Z ; 
breaks down. ; 7. What you will find at 9 
13. Keep one in the hole. 9. Place you will find 7. 
15. What you put in the baby’s bank. 13. Help. 
16. Part of verb “to be”. 14. Even, (A contraction) 
18. A confused noise. ts : 
19. Lower case. (Abbreviation). 17. Myself. 
20. Concerning. 19. Los Angeles. 
i. By, near. 22. Male human offspring 
oa Pertaining to the — 23. What the dog did when the boys 
24. I, myself, personally. ted 0 age 
> . ied a can to his tail. 
26. Rumpus. . ; 
28. Past tense of hurried. 25. A southern state (Abbreviation ) 
29. Not. 27. Obey that impulse. 
Note: To solve No. 9 go into any book store and ask for SARD 
HARKER. Look at the name of the publisher. Order your neu 
fiction through your local dealer or from 
350 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
a 








Once in his arms she poured out her 
love and told of her fear that he would 
not come. 

“I waited so long, Henri. You said 
‘When the mimosa flowers I will re- 
turn’ and, see, it is all gone save just 
one tiny spray which Ff have picked 
tonight.” 

He looked at her a little gravely. 


“Sweet Lisette,” he said, “I tried to 
come to you before but I caught the 
terrible fever which is raging every- 
where and so I could not but, you see, 





as soon as I was free I came and now 
I shall stay with you forever, Lisette.” 

Her eyes shone with tears. 

“I, too, had fever a little while ago 
and my heart was dead within me but 
now I am light as air and my soul is 
singing like a bird.” 

They turned and walked by the mi- 

mosa tree but Lisette was too happy to 
«see the still figure which lay there 
clasping a fading yellow blossom in its 
hand, and so they passed on up the 
moonlit road together. 
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All Outdoor Sports - Ideal Summer Climate 


Happy Days 
filled with 


Lifeand Energy 


at 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


A Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—wvaried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf | 


| 
will bring you | 


Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
Daily Concerts, and the famous “CocoANuT 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 
The Rates Are Moderate 


Write for Chef's Booklet of 
California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA | 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 





Many improvements have modern- 
ized this great hotel, making it the last 
word in comfort and service. 
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CALIFORNIA NATIVE SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 8) 

R. trilobata) give a lemon-like taste to 
water when they are soaked in it for 
a short time. The Indians of Mendo- 
cino County use the red berries of the 
Manzanita in making a harmless and 
agreeable beverage known as Manza- 
nita Cider. A number of species of 
Cactus of the deserts contain liquids 
which are clear and quite drinkable. 
Another desert plant known as Desert 
Tea (Ephedra sp.) contains a large 
amount of tannin. When the branches 
are placed in boiling water a sort of 
tea is made which is used by the desert 
people. This drink was first used by 
the white explorers as a medicinal 
drink. It was supposed to purify the 
blood. 

Along the mountain borders of the 
desert region of Southern California 
grows a grayish green shrub known 
as Sheep Nut or Wild Hazel (Sim- 
mondsia californica). The Mexicans 
sometimes prepare from the nut of 
this plant a nourishing drink which 
is a fair substitute for chocolate or 
coffee. They grind the nut kernels 
with the yolk of a hard boiled egg, 
then boil the mass in water with the 
addition of sugar and milk. A vanilla 
bean is sometimes placed in the warm 
drink for a few minutes to give a 
pleasant flavor. Mr. Charles F. Saun- 
ders states that he has seen these nuts 
in the shops of the Spanish quarter of 
Los Angeles. “The shop keepers find 
a ready sale for them for use in pro- 
moting’ the growth of deficient eye- 
brows. For this purpose it seems, they 
are boiled, the oil extracted and this 
applied externally. The seed’s repu- 
tation as a hair restorer, indeed, is 
rather extended in the Southwest.” 


Shrubs With Edible Seeds and Fruits 


A large number of the native shrubs 
have yielded seeds and fruits which 
have had an important place in the 
dietary of the Indians. Even today 
much of the Indian bread or mush is 
made from a meal prepared from the 
seeds of the native Oaks, and other 
woody plants. Most important of 
these are the Chinquapin, California 
Buckeye, Walnut, White Sage, species 
of Saltbush, Islay, and species of Pine 
and Juniper. The Mesquit-bean or 
algarroba of the Mexicans, a product 
of a well-known small tree-like shrub 
of the arid regions of the southwestern 
deserts, is one of the most important 
food products of the native woody 
flora. The pods of this leguminous 
plant make excellent stock food. The 
Indians prepare nutritious beverages 
and mesquit meal from the seeds and 
pods of the Mesquit bean and Screw- 
bean, a closely related form. 

Almost everyone is familiar with 
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the edibility of the native Blackberry, 
Raspberry, and Gooseberry, but few 
may know of the less important yet 
quite palatable fruits of some of the 
rarer shrubs. The Rose Family—a 
family that has given us numerous hor- 
ticultural fruits—contains in addition 
to the Blackberry and Raspberry, sev- 
eral other native plants whose fruits 
are of some economic value. Among 
these stand out the June Berry, Sal- 
mon Berry, Thimble Berry, and Haw- 
thorns. 


In the Heather or Heath family, 
we also find a number of native shrubs 
valued for their edible berried fruits. 
Most important of these are the Man- 
zanitas whose berries are used in mak- 
ing jelly. The species most often 
used is Arctostaphylos manzanita. 
Manzanita is the Spanish for “little 
apple” and is a very appropriate popu- 
lar name for these plants as the fruits 
resemble very small apples. Two or 
three other members of this’ family 
have very attractive and edible berries, 
Salal (Gaultheria shallon) and the spe- 
cies of Huckleberry (Vaccinium). The 
blue berries of the Oregon Grape and 
other species of Berberis are some- 
times used for jelly making and for a 
basis of a drink. 

One other native berry that has ap- 
pealed to the Indians is the Red Berry, 
a species of Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
crocea). Dr. Edward Palmer states 
that these berries have the peculiar 
faculty of temporarily tingeing red the 
body of one who consumes them in 
great quantity. He relates a story of 
accompanying as surgeon a troop of 
United States soldiers in pursuit of 
a small band of Apache Indians in Ari- 
zona. The Indians were overtaken 
and killed outright. Their bodies were 
found to be beautifully reticulated in 
red from the juice of the Buckthorn 
berries which the Indians had eaten. 
The color had been taken up by the 
blood and diffused through the small- 
est veins. 

Shrubs Containing Medicinal 
Properties 

The California Coffee Berry or Cas- 
cara Sagrada is one of the most im- 
portant shrubs of this group. The 
medicinal value of the plant is in the 
bark. It is used mostly as a laxative, 
but is said to act as a tonic for im- 
proving the appetite. The demand in 
Europe as well as in America for the 
bark has caused quite an industry to 
spring up in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

Another plant that has been used 
in the West as a remedy is Yerba San- 
ta, Spanish name for Holy Herb. It 
has a reputation as a blood purifier, as 
a tonic, and as a remedy in all bron- 
chial. and respiratory trouble. The 
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name Consumptives’ Weed is some- 
times applied to this plant; a more 
common name is Mountain Balm. 
Poultices made from the leaves of this 
shrub have been used upon sores and 
wounds. From the Creosote-bush 
(Covillea tridentata) is made an anti- 
septic lotion also used upon sores and 
wounds by the Indians and Mexicans 
of the arid Southwest. 

A quinine substitute may be pre- 
pared from the bark of the Western 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus Nu. tal- 
li). In his journal of the Wyeth ex- 
pedition to the Pacific Coast, Town- 
send tells of his curing two Oregon 
Indian children of fever and ague with 
the bark of the Dogwood boiled in 
water, his supply of quinine being ex- 
hausted. Of similar use is the bark of 
the Silk-tassel Bush (Garrya ellipti- 
ca) which is also a member of the 
Dogwood family. 

The Laurel family contains a very 
interesting plant which on account of 
a volatile oil in its leaves might well 
be considered with the medicinal 
plants. It is the California Bay (Um- 
bellularia california), sometimes 
known as Oregon Myrtle. Usually it 
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grows as an evergreen tree, but in ex- 
posed rocky places it is quite shrubby. 
During the late influenza epidemic 
some people boiled the leaves in water. 
This gave off an aromatic vapor which 
was considered by those with faith to 
be a good preventive. A preparation 
of the foliage is sometimes applied to 
the scalp for headaches. Some people 
claim that a hot bath in which the 
leaves have been rubbed is a good rem- 
edy for rheumatism. Others claim that 
the oil will drive fleas away, also that 
hen houses in which the roosts are 
made of the branches of the Bay tree 
will have no lice. Since my only ex- 
perience has been with soups seasoned 
with the leaves of the Bay I cannot 
vouch for the efficacy of the above- 
mentioned uses. 


Shrubs With Poisonous Parts 


A few of the California shrubs pos- 
sess herbage that is poisonous to live- 
stock. Most important among these 
are: Gold Wire (Hypericum concin- 
num), Labrador Tea (Ledum glandu- 
losum), Western Azale (Rhododen- 
dron occidentale ), California Rose Bay 
(Rhododendron californica), and Kal- 
mia polifolia. Since these shrubs are 
found in the hill country frequented 
by grazing animals, stockmen would 
do well to search the region before 
turning in their herds. 

In concluding the miscellaneous 
uses I will mention the Poison Oak 
(Rhus diversiloba). This climbing or 
erect shrub is not an Oak, but a mem- 
ber of the Sumac family. It is closely 
related to the Poison Ivy of the eastern 
states. The oil in the roots, stems, and 
leaves is very irritating to the skin 
of many people. There seem to be re- 
ported as many cures as there are 
people who are troubled with the irri- 
tation. A process of inoculation with 
the oil may prove to be most beneficial, 
but as yet no absolute remedy for all 
cases can be prescribed. 

To know even a little about the nu- 
merous species of a native woody flora, 
about its distribution, its beauty and 
its usefulness, should be a stimulus to 
direct one to a useful and an enjoyable 
intellectual activity. 





OLD NANCY OF TISBURY 


(Continued from page 4) 


of most of the shining lights. We never 
remember to have seen a more pathetic 
face or a more remarkable one in con- 
tour. The book, too, though it con- 
tains the strangest medley of non- 
sense and sense, is, like the face, pa- 
thetic and extraordinary.” 

Nancy said that she was conscious 
of the approach of death, some months 
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before she was stricken with her last 
illness. She was feeble for several 
years. During this time, her mind 
dwelling on the future, she again and 
again expressed the wish that she 
should be buried in the little enclosure 
where her pets lay buried, and her 
own headstone beside those she had 
had erected to their memory. 

In August, 1890, she died at the age 
of 79. Her legal advisor and executor, 
William J. Rotch, then justice of the 
peace on the island, remonstrated with 
her, but almost to the very last she re- 
iterated her desire to be buried beside 
her “little dears.” He finally sug- 
gested to her the possibility that her 
property would fall into the hands of 
strangers. The strangers might even 
be foreigners, for Portuguese immi- 
grants were coming to the island in 
some numbers. 

The old woman capitulated to this 
suggestion. She agreed it would be 
better to be buried in the cemetery in 
West Tisbury, “rather than my body 
should fall into the hands of sav- 
ages.” 

So Nancy lies in the churchyard 
where her ancestors lie. The bones 
of her “little dears” were not dis- 
turbed. 

The old house was bought and reno- 
vated. The spiked fence was torn 
down. Windows were added to let in 
light to the dim rooms where Nancy 
had lived her clouded life for so long. 
A flower-garden bloomed where the 
hens’ last resting-place had been. For 
a time the gravestone that marked the 
grave of the precious Pinky was used 
as a doorstep. But it has been rescued 
from that ignominious position. 

These two marble slabs have now 
the place of honor that they should 
have. They are a monument, not to 
hens who could do “54 wonderful cun- 
ning things”, who had “more than 
common wit’, but to one of the re- 
markable women of Martha’s Vine- 
yard. If her memory is not allowed 
to die, surely she has a place in his- 
tory, and a unique place, unlike that 
accorded anyone before, that of the 
Madonna of the Hens. 

So the marble that she saw fit to 
erect to pets that were dear to her is 
preserved where friends and strangers 
can see and raise the question about 
her. As for her old neighbors, the old 
dwellers in West Tisbury, one of them 
said the other day, with such appre- 
ciation as is often showed of the com- 
mon thing that grew beside one’s door, 
“Why have they got those stones in 
the Library, anyhow? They've got no 
business there, they aren’t antiques.” 
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a substantial addition to a good meal. 
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